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oMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


EADJUSTMENT goes on 
R slowly and painfully. Some 

businesses are hurt—and 

release employes. Others 
get new orders and increase em- 
ployment. 

The panorama of what is hap- 
pening is difficult to see clearly be- 
cause so many inflationary and de- 
flationary influences are at work at 
the same time. 

The “plus” signs are inescapable. 
They include much activity in the 
getting of new capital into busi- 
ness to replace losses and depleted 
reserves. The government has pro- 
vided a stimulus to lending the full 
effect of which will be apparent by 
the end of the Summer. | 

The restrictions on Federal Re- 
serve Bank lendings to industry 
are severe but the result may be 
the loaning of some money that 
might otherwise have been with- 
held. Cooperation of the banks is 
assured. They are to risk twenty 
per cent of a loan and the Federal 
Reserve is to accept responsibility 
fee the balance. 

7, 

But there are evi- 
LOANS MADE dences that the 
DIFFICULT BY Federal Reserve 
RESTRICTIONS will be stricter 
than the banks. 
Hence a loan which. the Federal 
Reserve will approve will certainly - 
find favor in the banks. The data 
required by the Federal Reserve is 
so comprehensive that it may set 
a precedent for the making of loans 
to business hereafter though the 
publi¢ would probably criticize 
banks if they had ever tried to-do 
the same thing. Control by the 
lender over the management of the 
borrower's company has never 
been popular heretofore. 

Business will show a better feel- 
ing later in the Summer. Agri- 
cultural prices are rising. The — 
public will realize that the cost 
of living has gone up when 
the food bill comes in next Au- 
tumn. Short livestock feed sup- 
plies are going to make it expen- 
sive to feed hogs and cattle. Nor- 
mally this means heavy liquidation 
of these animals which the govern- 
ment by its buying program Is rap- 
idly absorbing. Secretary Wallace 
thinks farmers will be surprised to 
see how high livestock values are 
going to be. 
surprised too. 

Instability is 
highest in the labor 


MAY REACH market. Strikes are 
increasing. The 


PRESIDENT 
‘government's ma- 


chinery for settlement is adequate 
but the President is avoiding the 
issue, leaving it to boards to medi- 
ate. In the end he will have to 
take a positive position and clear 
up the many academic points in 
dispute. Otherwise continued la- 
bor warfare will wreck the recov- 
ery program. | 

The President is not as com- 
pletely out of touch as might be 


STRIKE ISSUE 


i 


City buyers will be | 


supposed. The radio in Arlington | 


towers in Washington works with | 
him instantaneously. He gets mes- | 
sages back and forth in a few min- | 
utes. He could put down some of | 
the rebellious elements in the 
longshoremen’s strike if he chose. 
He may be compelled to later on. 


vvyv 


The RFC has be- 
LOWER RATES gun to exercise a 


OF INTEREST new influence. It 


TO INDUSTRY has become a con- 
spicuous factor in 
long-term lending. It offered in- 
vestment bankers a cushion last 
week on an issue of railroad bonds, 
declaring it would take what the 
public didn’t. This was one way 
to help bring down the interest 
rate. Conversely, the RFC refused 
to interfere in the interest squabble 
between Mayor LaGuardia of New | 
York City and the bankers of the | 
metropolis. | 
Unquestionably the RFC will 
use its power and strength as a 
lending agency to bring down the 
cost of long-term money to busi- 
ness but given a little more €onfi- | 
dence in the government’s own | 
purposes there would be no doubt 
about the willingness of the in- 
vestor to take a lower interest rate 
on long-term issues. It is the gov- 
ernment’s owm threats and inter- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 
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77 


of the | 
UNION 


A NEWS SURVEY 


ESPITE the absence of 

many of the top officials 

Washington continued to 

be a center of activity dur- 
ing the past week particularly in 
those agencies organized to pro- 
mote national recovery. 

The new Housing Administra- 
tion was organized, selected head- 
quarters in the new Post Office 
Department Building and prepared 
to put machinery in motion for 
stimulating home building and 
home renovating. This is regarded 
as an important part of the Ad- 
ministration’s recovery program. 

Two other commissions created 
by Congress at its last session also 
got under way during the week— 
the Communications Commission 
which is to regulate all manner of 
communication in the nation, and 
the Aviation Commission which is 
to formulate an ayiation policy for 
the Government. 

The new Securities Commission, 
which is to regulate stock ex- 
changes and control issues of cor- 
porate securities, settled down to 
work drafting regulations for en- 
— the new exchange control 
aw. 


The new National 
| Labor Relations 
WATCHING Board, headed by 
STRIKES the Secretary of 
| Labor, Miss Fran- 

ces Perkins, was in session, watch- 
ing with growing concern the 
spread of strikes throughout the 
country, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. The situation on the Coast 
is being handled by a special Fed-/ 
eral board, which is powerless to 
act, under the law, unless both 
sides to the controversy accept 
arbitration. The question of union 
recognition is involved. : 

General Johnson, National Re- 
covery Administrator, returned to 
Washington from a week’s vaca- 
tion and remained just long 
enough to promulgate a new 
“basic code” for industries still 
outside the NRA fold and to 
announce that code - making 
would end within thirty days. In 
a special order, General Johnson 
gave all uncoded industries the 
choice of merging with existing 
codes or of operating under the 
new basic code with a general 
_ NRA code authority. 


v 
'LABOR BOARD 


HE largest single check 
lic writes each year 


made payable to the tax 


collector. 
Last year the check for the 


payment of taxes in the United 


States was $9,000,000,000. That 
was more money than was spent 
for food or clothes or automobiles 
or any other one item. 
According to private estimates, 


taxes last year took 20 per cent | 


of the national income, $1 out of 
every $5 that was earned. Figures 
compiled by William Fortune, of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, set th® national in- 
come for last year at $45,000,000,- 
000, of which one-fifth was taken 
by the tax collector. 
How Each Dollar Goes 


The Federal Government itself 
collected approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 last year. Piled on top 
of the Federal taxes are all the 
levies laid by States, counties, 
cities, and special districts. 

Of course, the $9,000,000,000 
which Mr. Fortune estimates went 
into taxes does not cover the 
whole cost of Government last 
year. .Many branches of govern- 
ment—notably the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself—are spending far 
more than they take in in reve- 
nue. Some day these excess ex- 
penditures which are now financed 
with borrowed money will have to 
be repaid. Then the tax collec- 


tor will bite still deeper into the | 


national income, unless other ex- 
penses are reduced. 


which Mr. American Pub- | 
is | 


Divides Its Money + Among the Things It Buys 


More Money For Taxes Than Food ™ 
One Dollar of Every Five of Income Absorbed by Federal and State Levies---How the Public 


| : Except for taxes, nobody knows 
very certainly how the income of 


first attempts to find out was the 
Bureau of Census’ so-called cen- 
sus of retail distribution under- 
taken in 1930. Another set of 
estimates was made in President 
Hoover’s study of social trends. 
Assuming that America still 
spends its nickels, dimes, and dol- 
lars about as it did in 1929-30, 
this is what would become of the 
average dollar earned last year: 

The first and biggest part would 
go to pay taxes. That would 
amount to 20 cents, leaving 80 
cents yet to be spent. 

The study of social trends indi- 
cates that this 80 cents is broken 
up for a score of different uses 
ranging from tobacco to medical 
attention. Food takes about 17 
cents out of the average dollar, a 
slice almost as big as that taken 
by taxes. Clothes take another 9 
cents, and rent requires a second 


all Americans is spent. One of the | 


9 cents. Thus the three classical 
necessities of food, clothes, and 
shelter take 35 cents combined, 
leaving only 45 cents out of the 80. 

Next in line comes America’s 
luxury-necessity, automobiles. 
They take about 6 cents out of 
every earned dollar, to pay for the 
new cars and the upkeep and use 
of the old ones. Five cents is nec- 
essary to pay the fuel and light 
bills. Household furnishings cost 
4 cents. Three cents goes into in- 
surance, a form of saving. Medi- 
cal attention, travel and recrea- 
tion, and the movies each take 2 
cents, or a little less out of the 
dollar. Tobacco and laundry each 
claim about 1 cent. 


Taxation Largest Item 


This list of a dozen items eats 
up about 90 cents out of the dollar. 
From the other dime comes sav- 
ings and capital investments other 
than insurance. 

If you switch over now and, in- 
stead of looking at the average 


dollar, consider the total estimated 
income of $45,000,000,000, the pic- 
ture looks like this: 

Taxes, $9,000,000,000; food, $7,- 
650,000,000; clothes, $3,600,000,- 
000; rent, $3,600,000,000; automo- 
biles and their use, $2,925,000,000; 
fuel and light, $2,160,000,000; 
home furnishings including radios, 
$1,800,000,000; insurance, $1,600,- 
000,000; medicine and medical 
treatment, $1,100,000,000; travel 
and recreation (other than auto- 
mobile), $900,000,000; movies, 
$900,000,000; tobacco, $700,000,- 
000; laundry and cleaning and 
dyeing, $600,000,000. ; 

This proportionate division of 
what the Department of Com- 
merce calls “the income paid out,” 
that is, the income earned rather 
than the income produced, may 
have changed somewhat since the’ | 
Bureau of Census’ and President 
Hoover's experts made their study | 
in 1930, but their findings are the 
latest available. 

The outstanding fact is the pre- 


Otherwise, 
CODE MAKING 
l 
ENTERS ITS eral Johnson said, 


| there is to be no 
FINAL MONTH change in the NRA 


set-up during the 
remainder of the Summer., He 
declared, however, that he had 
recommended to the President 

that when the NRA enters into 
the field of administration—that 
is, after code-makirg is com- 
pleted and in full operation—a non- 


ponderant importance of taxa- 
tion. Americans are used to think- 
ing of themselves as “well off” 
compared to Europeans, who are 
supposedly taxed very heavily. 
European taxes are excessively 
heavy, but with 20 per cent of the 


national income hahded over to . 


the tax collector in this country, 


the United States is not far be- 
hind. 


The Treasury Departmennt 
made public last week a summary 
of its tax collections during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, showing 
that the Federal tax collections 
had increased in every State in 
the country. The total Federal 
internal revenue collections, éx- 
clusive of tariff duties, last fiscal 
year were $2,672,318,602 com- 
pared with $1,620,000,000 in the 
preceding fiscal year, a gain of 
65 per cent. 


, New York Leading Taxpayer 
The Federal taxes fell most 


heavily on five States, New York, 
North Carolina, Illinois, Pennsyl- 


vania, and California. From these 
On Other Pages You Will Find: five States the Federal Govern- 
ment took more than half of its 
| The Story of the President’s Week.... ...3 What the States Are Doing.............7 total internal revenue. New York 

| The Press and the Nation............ ...4 The “Yeas and Nays”..... eee ee paid the most, $564,321,808. 
The Tide of Worl : The P | Side of Washinet 9 At the other end of the scale, 
e 1 o or d Affairs. .6 e ersona lade 0 as ing OM. 11 States lumped together failed to 
The March of the Alphabetical Groups .. .6 Who’s Who in Government.............8 sonatas 1 ber cent of all Fed- 
eral taxes. hese States were 
| Unele Sam's 6 Business and the NRA Week......... ..12 | Arizona, Idaho, North and South 
y “The Future of the NRA” by David Lawrence: p. 16 Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming, 
| Arkansas, Mississippi, Nevada, 

) Utah, and Montana. 
& 


partisan commission be created to 

take the place of the NRA. He 

said he was strongly in favor of 

the Government retaining a veto 

power in the interest of the public 

if self-regulation of industry suc- 

ceeded present Government con- 

trol. 

General Johnson was an out- 

standing figure in the news all 

week and was even the center of 

a diplomatic incident. Leaving 

Washington on Wednesday he flew 

into the Middle West and began 

his much-advertised speaking tour 

to “sell” NRA to the country. In 

his first speech, delivered in Iowa, 

he made a reference to Germany's 
“bloody Saturday” that brought 

the German ambassador to the 

State Department on Friday to 

register a protest. Secretary of | 
State Hull placated the offended 

German with the assurance that 

General Johnson’s remarks regard- 

ing Germany were “unofficial.” 

v v 


President Roose- 
NRA LAWYERS velt, absent for the 


AT ODDS WITH second week on the 
PRESIDENT long cruise that 
| will take him all 
the way to Hawaii, kept constantly 
in touch with the White House by 
radio but there was no evidence 
that he was called on to make any 
decisions on pending questions or 
to promulgate any new govern- 
mental policies. No “executive 
orders” were issued from the White 
House in the President’s name. 
An order issued by the President 
on June 29 just before his departure 
became the subject of controversy 
during the past: week when the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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legal division of the NRA placed 


an interpretation on it contrary to 


one announced by the President at 


vance this contention. He denied 
then any fundamental constitu- 
tional rights were involved. 


| ‘THERE IS DARNED LITTLE I WON’T KNOW ABOUT AVIATION’ 
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ferences which cause so much 


doubt and skepticism. 


The housing administration 1s 


affected. On the whole the hous- 
ing development is a plus sign. 


= © 
The outlook abroad is discon- 


the time he issued the order. The | "7s counted upon as a big aid to busi- | certing. A climax is surely com- 
order permitted bidders on Gov- | Importance is ness recovery. The government | ing. The financial troubles of 
ernment contracts to bid 15 per ESTIMATES attached to the 


cent below their prices listed with 
code authorities. The purpose of 
the order was to restore competi- 
tion and give the Government the 
advantage of competitive bidding. 

The President explained that it 
was his idea that the public also 
would get the benefit of competi- 
tive prices because each bidder 
was required by the order to file 
his bid with his code authority as 


SHOW CROP . question by gov- 


‘SHORTAGE 


the new price for his product. | 
NRA lawyers, after examining | 


the law and the codes, decided 
that the bidders were not required 
to file new basic prices with their 


ernmental officials 

ecause some 
other company, signatory to a 
certain code, may attack the con- 
stitutionality of the Recovery Act 
if the President exercises his right 
to change the terms of the code 
after it has been signed—a num- 
ber of codes already have been so 
changed. 

Those who have been criticiz- 
ing the Administration’s crop 
production control program as 
being economically unsound were 
vindicated, at least in a measure, 


will lend money to the home 
owner to make repairs. Much of 
this work should have been done 
by private money before. We are 
in need of repairs on homes. For 
houses do wear out. The big 
question is: Who is going to sell 
the individual the big idea of go- 
ing into debt? The builder and 
contractor? High pressure sales- 
men will be needed. For the 
average American would rather 
live in a house that is a bit run 
down than to incur debt when he 
doesn’t know if he will keep his 
job or if his salary is going to be 


Germany will again upset the 
continent. Britain has had a re- 
lapse. Undoubtedly Germany’s 
revolutionary tendencies are de- 
stroying confidence and trade is 
demoralized. 

Maybe it will take another de- 
bacle to force the European pow- 
ers into each other’s bosoms. 
Meanwhile the self-containment 
idea and the arguments for do- 
mestic allotment grow stronger 
at the Department of Agriclture. 
The kicks against the processing 
taxes are increasing but Secre- 
tary Wallace shrugs his shoulders 


cut once more. and asks: “What else?” 
code authorities if they submitted | by the July 
i ment con- | mate on crop production, made 7 : 
This conflict of opinion inside in thirty years has the OF HOUSING SLOWING Ga 
the Government may have to be | country faced grain crops as small feel ea. (ITS SPEED 
straightened out by means of a | as those being grown this season.- P 280.4 Podge making on bow 
new executive order after the | This is due to two causes, the | Government chell 
President returns to Washington | production control program and will go Gt 
the drought. ey for even the nor- iwi bh 
on August 10. Except for the fact that huge mal purpbdses of house repair has | Proved or how prices shall be 


Another such 

CONFLICT IN confiict in inter- 
INTERPRETING preting the Na- 
RECOVERY ACT tional Industrial 
Recovery Act and 
the codes has just arisen over the 
question as to whether the signer 
of a code waives any of his con- 


supplies of foodstuffs have been 


- carried over from past crops, the 


United States might now be fac- 
ing the need to go into foreign 
markets and buy whcat so that 
the people might have all the 
bread they need. As it is wheat 
of the kind the public wants in 
its four may have to be imported. 


At left, Clark Howell, of Atlanta, chairman of Fed- 
eral Aviation Commission, (as members held first 


—Underwood & Underwood 
learn a lot before the Commission frames a Federal 
aviation policy. Other members, left to right, Col. 


not been available. To this ex- 
tent government lending will fur- 
nish more of an impetus to recov- 
ery than did the public works pro- 
gram. It will be far more rapid 
in its evolution, too. 3 

For, in the case of individual 
homes the pressure of the builder, 


fixed and yet not fixed. All of 
this is indicative of the fact that 
the New Deal is on the defensive 
and hence recognizes the impor- 
tance of slowing its speed and 
calling for help from business. 
Most of the discussion will re- 
main in the academic stage for 


the raw materials manufacturer | weeks. In the interim 
meeting at the White House) who says he knows J. C. Cone, executive secretary; Albert J. Berres, rutac ! ‘ 

the code. The Recovery Adminis- 

tration says he does not but the |NO CHANGE © an ps ae gree = rebuild and renovate. Much of — suggestions being made 

Department of Justice says he ||N CONTROL there would be no 7 , our boom after the 1921 depres- rope pagent eg in wages 

i i re rules about cutti 
_ is no present pros- 
tends that when a code is ac- | pect of any ee A sh i the ew Ca Or O Ing ompanies ? still during the war. : ment by restriction of output and 
cepted and a company takes ad- 


vantage of its benefits it cannot 
later go into court and attack the 
constitutionality of the law under 
which the code is drawn. The 
contention was advanced in a brief 
prepared for use of the Govern- 


production control program be- 
cause of the situation that has de- 
veloped this year. Droughts, of 


_ course, are unusual and under- 


production this year might be fol- 
lowed by over-production next 
year if there was no Government 


17-point Program to Remove Abuses 
Plan of Middle West Utility Receiver Commended by George C. Matthews, 


There has been relatively no 
construction in residential districts 
for three years. That is a big gap 
in the normal life of a nation. 


Usually money for 


_ by whittling down working hours 


is not as popular even with the 
Administration theorists as it was 
a year ago. 

We are making progress toward 
common sense in developing a 


| FOREIGN mutually helpful attitude as be- 

repairs comes out | tween go t i 
ment in denying in court the right | control of production. And from Now a Member of Securities and Exchange Commission OUTLOOK - savings. It can,| but 2g “irs ean poo -— ‘aaiee ° 
of the Wierton Steel Company to | the farmers viewpoint, officials 7 : — DISTURBING as well come out of | eral principles are far from con- 
contest the constitutionality of the | here believe, under-production is 


Recovery Act. 

Special circumstances in this 
particular case, Attorney General 
Cummings explained later, caused 
the Department of Justice to ad- 


better than over-production be- 
cause of the higher prices recgived 
from farm products' when the 
former condition wey 

. G. MARSHALL. 


RISE IN CITY LIVING COSTS 
AS NATURE REDUCES CROPS 


Huge Surplus of Grains Wiped Out as Weather Outdoes 
Government in Crop Control 


T one swoop, nature has done 
what Government sought un- 
successfully for five years to do. 

It has wiped out a huge accumu- 
lated supply of grains, has removed 
the need for a European market to 
absorb many commodities, and has 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


to face a period of rather rapidly 
rising food costs. 

The reason for that conclusion is 
given by Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, eco- 
nomic adviser to Henry Wallace, 
Dr. Eze- 
kial points out that as a result of 


By CHARLES A. McCULLOCH 


1—The holding company should 
henceforth be viewed as affected by 
the public interest, with officers, di- 
rectors and. controlling stock inter- 
ests functioning as trustees, not 
alone for their security holders but 
the public. 
_ 2.—A simple corporate and finan- 
cial structure—no bonds or other 
fixed interest bearing obligations; 
no preferred stock with fixed divi- 
dend requirements. ® 


mission and the new Securities Ex- 
change Commission. 

12—The operating executives of 
the large companies should be on 
the Board of Directors of the hold- 
ing company, that they may have a 
hand in the making of policies and 
the administration of sys- 
tem as a whole. In this respect the 
Middle West receivers took the ini- 
tiative two years ago, which is now 
being followed by Commonwealth & 


Southern and other utility and in- 


dustrial concerns. 


| 


New laws to govern holding companies in industry are due for consideration in the next session of Con- 
gress. From the Federal Trade Commission is to come a report on which this legislation would be based. 

Anticipating the Federal Trade Commission report and Federal afétion, Charles A. McCulloch, receiver for 
the Middle West Utilities Company, has offered a “New Deal” for the holding company. He outlines a seven- 
teen-point program to remove abuses. | 

These specifications appeal to George C. Matthews. who was until recently the member of the Federal Trade 
Commission in charge of investigation of holding concerns, He now is a member of the new Securities Ex- 
change Commission, but his conclusions are to be the basis of the report to Congress. 

The recommendations of Mr. McCulloch and the comments of Mr. Matthews follow: 


By GEORGE C. MATTHEWS 


The proposals of Mr. McCulloch 
are obviously designed to prevent 
some of the worst abuses which 
have existed in holding company 
financing and in the relations be- 
tween holding or management com- 
panies and their affiliated operating 
companies. | 

The simple capital structure— 
limited to one class of stock— 
should go a long way toward remov- 
ing the pressure for payment of 


future savings. The 
installment plan will work for the 
government’s loan as quickly as 
it has on a radio or an atuttomo- 
bile. The installment idea has 
proved successful even though it 
did load us up with articles and 
debt at a time when the source of 
income — wages — was adversely 


crete. Business coincidentally is 
trying to pull itself up by its 
bootstraps, struggling with the 
psychological factor of consumer 
price and the rising labor cost in 
its own peculiar way without 
benefit of government wisdom. 
This in itself is a plus sign for 
the future. Davip LAWRENCE. 


INSURING AGAINST IDLENESS! 


WISCONSIN AS A PIONEER 


Employer Now Required to Provide Benefits Under 


State’s Compensation Act 


Will the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act be the 


employers who have given work to 
at least 10 persons for at least 18 


weeks. July pay rolls will form the 
3.—Abolish intermediate holding dividends by subsidiaries where | forerunner of a vast national 
that point to 8 sharp increase in | grams of the AAA, the situation at | COMPanles to obtain 100 per cent | , yan, Sooty holders througn | ea”ings do not warrant such pay- | scheme of social insurance? insurance premiums will be paid. 
the cost of living for city people. the end of the crop year mens. She man to the serv- President Roosevelt has an- | Neither the State nor the worker 
_ Besides this, nature has simplified | will show: stock in the operating companies. shad tot Geminds Goeis ak ain. icing organizations a. a minmum— | nounced that, next Winter, “we | will add to the insurance fund, 
the problem of the Agricultural Ad- Wheat, domestic carry-over of old Removal of Secrecy 


justment Administration, and it has 
cleaned up the huge stores of wheat 
and cotton left behind by the old 
Farm Board. 


Wheat Imports, Perhaps 

Maybe, too, it has created a need 
for importing some kinds of hard 
wheat from Canada in order that 
the American people can have the 
-sort of flour that they want in their 
bread. Never in its long history has 
the United States really needed to 
look to other countries for its 
breadstuffs. 

All of this story is told in the sen- 
sational crop reports published dur- 
ing the past week by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. They 
showed the following: 

A prospective cotton crop of only 
slightly more than 10,000,000 bales. 


This means that unless a miracle | 


happens, cotton farmers will be able 
to market all of the cotton they 
grow this season regardless of the 
Bankhead Act, which limits the crop 
to 10,460,000 bales. 
Small Corn Crop, Too 

A wheat crop of 484,000,000 bush- 
els compares with 825,000,000, the 
normal crop, and 625,000,000 bush- 
els, the amount used each year in 
the United States. 
heavy supplies held over from the 
low-price era of recent years, this 
country would be depending on the 
rest of the world for breadstuffs. 

A corn crop of 2,113,000,000 bush- 


els, which is the smallest in 30 years, | 


with the exception of the.crop fail- 
ure year of 1930. 

An oats, a barley, a rye and a flax 
crop the smallest in 30 years. 

Pastures in the worst condition 
in 50 years. 

Hay in the poorest condition since 
records have been kept. 

Not since 1849 has the production 
of wheat been so low per capita of 
population. 


Higher Food Prices , 

Added up, the Government re- 
ports show a disaster wrought by 
drought that can have a’ profund 
effect on the country’s agriculture 
for several years to come. Like- 
wise, it can have a profound effect 
on the pocketbook of the average 


pity wage garner who now appears 


If it weren’t for 


supplies, reduced from 370,000,000 
bushels to about 125,000,000 bushels, 
which is normal. 

Cotton, reduced from 13,000,000 
bales of excess above consumption, 
to less than 7,000,000 bales, which is 


| Still a bit above normal. 


Hogs, reduced from a 25 per cent 
surplus, down to normal. | 

Corn, reduced from 275,000,000 
bushels carry-over in 1933 to prob- 
ably less than 100,000,000 bushels 
in the current crop year. 

How About the AAA? 

These facts, in the eyes of offi- 
cials, write higher prices for farm- 
ers and higher living costs in the 
cities. They will be reflected, Sec- 
retary Wallace predicts, in much 
higher prices for hogs and cattle 
and sheep. 

Already they have been reflected 
in grain prices that are sharply 
higher than at any time in recent 
years, except for a brief spurt last 
Summer. 

What, then, is to be the attitude 
of the AAA toward crop reduction? 
Is there to be an end to the pro- 
gram of restriction of production? 
Or are farmers to be turned loose 
to raise as much as they can, tak- 
ing a chance on finding a market 
at good prices for what they pro- 
duce? 

The answer, given officially, is 
that the period of emergency pro- 
duction adjustment is coming into 
sight. There will be no more pig- 
slaughtering campaigns; no more 
cotton plow-up campaigns. ~ 

Control to Continue 

But the AAA insists that with the 
surplus of commodities finally 
cleared away after five -years of 
struggle under the Farm Board and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, there must be no re- 
turn to the old haphazard methods 
of agriculture that brought about 
the huge surplus stecks. Produc- 
tion control is to continue. 

However, officials recognize that 
with an agricultural machine geared 
to produce largely for the home 
market, with little left over, there 
must be built up large reserves of 
foodstuffs to meet needs in times 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.] 


4.—Abolish ali mystery as to the 
relationship between the operating 
companies and the holding com- 
pany. Eliminate al! secret agree- 
ments and expose to the fullest pub- 
licity the facts of the new whole- 
some relationship. 

5.—All contracts for management 
or supervision, or involving fees for 
construction, engineering or financ- 
ing services should be approved by 
State Commissions having jurisdic- 
tion, or the appropriate Federal 
regulatory body if established in the 
future. 

6.—The holding company should 
make no profit on services rendered 
to its subsidiaries. Charges for 
services should be only such as can 
be justified as reasonable. Elimi- 
nate all “extra” charges for legal, 
auditing and other services, so su- 
pervision fee covers everything. 


Restrictions on Loans 


7—Prohibit, in the company’s 
charter, loans or advances to officers, 
directors, or others; also any diver- 
sion of funds from the operating 
company subsidiaries to their parent 
or affiliated companies. Also abol- 
ish the marketing by operating 
companies of securities of the parent 
holding company or affiliated com- 
panies. Prohibit also by charter the 
use of funds of any company, hold- 
ing or operating, for dealing in its 
‘own securities or securities of affili- 
ated companies either to support 
markets or make a profit. 

8.—Prohibit profit on inter-com- 
pany transactions whether arising 
from the sale of securities or prop- 
ertaes in whole or in part. 

9.—All contracts in excess of a cer- 
tain amount to be awarded on a 
competitive basis after open bidding 
advertised in advance. No favored 
contractors or construction company 
subsidiaries. 

10.—Adequate provisions for main- 
tenance and retirements to prevent 
inflation of earnings and excessive 
payment of dividends. 


Court Approval 
11.—Proposed set-up of any reor- 


have the approval not only of the 


 Iyut also of the Federal Trade Com- 


ganized holding company should | 


Federal courts having jurisdiction, | 


tors. During the year quarterly re- 
ports should go to stockholders cov- 
ering the operating companies’ ac- 
tivities together with income state- 
ments and balance sheets. 


Aid to Operators 


14.—The holding company, which 
may be regarded as the proprietor 
of the utility system, should remain 
in the background, doing whatever 
is necessary to watch and protect 
its investments and helping the op- 
erating companies to build them- 
selves up in their respective terri- 
tories and make their operations 
more productive. 

15.—Holding company operations 
should, therefore, be more decen- 
tralized, with emphasis placed upon 
the operating companies, which 
should be provided with executives 
of outstanding ability. Operations 
and problems of the utility subsid- 
iaries should be studied on the 
ground. 

16—A few key men in the main 
office will be sufficient to exercise 


to eliminate profits for servicing of 
subsidiaries—and to have the man- 
agements of subsidiaries represented 
on the board of the holding com- 
pany—seems to me an excellent one. 

If such views as those announced 
by Mr: McCulloch had controlled 
during the period of rapid growth 
of our public utilities, many of the 
abuses which were brought to light 
by the Federal Trade Commission 


investigation would never have de- 


veloped. 


the functions of a proprietor; i. e., 
to establish consistent management 
and financial policies and to safe- 
guard and improve capital invest- 
ments. All other activities can 
more wisely and more advantage- 
ously be left to the operating com- 
panies themselves. 

17.—Proceed with the reorganiza- 
tion of such subsidiaries as need 
and justify such action. Liquidate 
or otherwise eliminate the nonessen- 


tial and non-worthwhile companies. 


June 28, 1934. 


HOW WAGES OF EMPLOYES 
AND LIVING COSTS COMPARE 


The cost of living for wage earn- 
ers in the United States increased 


| 1 per cent during the first six 


months of 1934. 


This announcement, made July 
10 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, was accompanied by a state- 
ment from Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, that this increase was 
not a ground for complaint on the 
part of workers because wage pay- 
ments had increased more than 
that amount. 


The cost of living survey disclosed 
that food increased 2.7 per cent 
during the period, clothing ad- 
vanced 2.1 per cent, and house fur- 
nishings moved up 1.6 per cent. On 
the other hand, rent showed a fur- 
ther decrease of 1.7 per cent, while 
fuel and light fell 2.1: per cent. 


Among cities, Detroit showed the | 


most marked increase in living 


costs, while Los Angeles showed the 
largest decrease. 


When the cost of living today is 
compared with a year ago, there is 


an increase of 6.3 per cent, but com- 
pared with the pre-Jepression days 
back in 1927 and 1928 the present 
living costs are 20.2 per cent lower 
than they were then 

Miss Perkins is planning to make 
an explanatory speech outlining 
the relationship between cost of liv- 
ing and wages under NRA. 

In the field of wholesale prices, 
covering commodities of all kinds. 
there was a further slight reces- 
slon during the week ended July 7. 
The index number stood at 174.7 
compared with 74.8 the week pre- 
vious. 

However, the peak of wholesale 
prices for any time this year was 


' reached in the week of June 23, | 


when the index stood at 75. Pres- 
ent prices are 11.2 per cent higher 
than a year ago and 15 per cent 


above fwo years ago. 


— 


may well undertake the task of fur- 
thering the security of the citizen 
and his family through social in- 
surance.” In so far as the Wiscon- 
sin plan is the first to be adopted 
by any American State, it will be 
viewed with interest by social lep- 
islators. 


The Wisconsin Compensation Act 
has, in a measure, been in effect 
since January, 1932, when employ- 
ers of the State were given an op- 
portunity to accept voluntarily 
some form of. unemployment in- 
surance for their workers. The 
original act, which allowed merely 
one year in which the employers 
could accept a plan, was later de- 
ferred by amendment for another 
two years. Last June, State au- 
thorities finally admitted that thou- 
sands of employers had failed to 
act. As a result, the measure was 
made compulsory. 


First payments Intec the insurance | 


the principle being that involuntary 
unemployment is the burden of 
industry. 

When the employer’s contribu- 
tions total $55 for each eligible 
wage earner, his contributions drop 
to just 1 per cent of his pay roll; 
if, however, his total reaches $75 for 
each worker then his contributions 
cease as long as that standard is 
maintained. 

To permit the accumulation of re- 


serve funds the payment of bene- 


fits will not begin until a lapse of 
one year. 

An eligible unemployed person 
may receive a maximum of 10 
weeks’ benefits during a calendar 
year, when the benefits become 
available. The total benefit is in 
ratio of one week of unemployment 
benefit to each four weeks of em- 
ployment. Benefits start two weeks 


| after employment. | 


In the act there has been no at- 


fund must be made August 1 by all ' [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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THE STORY 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ‘IN THE PRESIDENT’S POCKET’—REST AND 
WORK ABOARD SHIP—A VISIT TO COLOMBIA—THROUGH 
THE CANAL—MORE FISHING 


(THE flashing speed of modern air- | visited the canal. Before him, The- 


craft and the instantaneous dis- 


patch of radio messages are boons © 


to the spread of information and 
the conduct of officiai business. But 
they are no boon to the peace of 
mind of a President taking a fur- 
lough from cares of state. 

President Rooseveit realized this 
more than ever during the past week 
as he moved through Caribbean 
waters, transited the Panama Ca- 
nal, and headed oui into the Pa- 
cific on his 10,000-mile vacation 
cruise to Hawaii. 
- At every port of call, a_ postal 
inspector was waiting with a pouch 
full of official documents that he 
had brought from Washington by 
plane. And the latest in radio 
equipment aboard cruiser 
“Houston”, his vacation home, in- 
terrupted his peace of mind with 
frequent dispatches from Wash- 
ington. 

Actually, he was in close touch 
with his country, probably knowing 


odore Roosevelt had made an in- 
spection, in 1906, during its con- 
struction. 
x* 
HFAvVY seas possibly had dis- 
turbed the Presidential slum- 
bers Monday night, but bright and 
early Tuesday he was on deck, smil- 
ing, as the “Houston” and two ac- 
companying cruisers, decorated to 
the limit, were met outside Carta- 
gena by two Colombian destroyers. 
Ashore, another cneering multi- 
tude had gathered. Then a drive 
about this once mighty port of 
the Spanish Main. Pointed out 
were old forts, some of the walls 80 
feet thick; a convent built in 1539. 
Cartagena was settled early by 
Spanish: conquistadors who stored 
there the riches that they collected, 
and had frequent encounters with 
greedy pirates. 
Recalled was the effort of British 
Admiral Vernon to conquer Carta- 
gena in 1741. Although beaten off, 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES PUERTO RICO’S SALUTE 


Wave of Strikes 
As Labor Board wen 
Begins Its Work 


| THOUSANDS SEE FUNERAL OF STRIKE VICTIMS 


— 


‘Spread of Industrial Trouble 


On the West Coast as 
Federal Agencies Seek to|. & 
Restore Peace 


Over a strike situation that appeared 


—Wide World 


With his son Franklin Jr. on his left, Mr. Roosevelt watches 
Puerto Rican’s pay him tribute as he makes his first stop on Amer- 
ican soil on his 10,000-mile vacation cruise. 


‘far more about what is happening 
than those who follow minute-by- 
minute news bulletins at home. So, 
while at sea or in port, he actually 
carries the Executive Offices around 
in his pocket. 

Radio messages to the President 
are not sent in code unless confi- 
dential. The Navy is in constant 
touch with its ships, even as far 
away as Asia, although occasionally 
relaying is resorted to when at- 
mospheric conditions are bad. 

Presidential action on official 
affairs taken aboard a battleship 
is legal in every sense, since the 
vessel is regarded as American ter- 
ritory. 

(THE peace of the previous week- 
end, though, had been inter- 
rupted by a busy time at the Virgin 
Islands. Hardly had he left the 
cheering throngs at Puerto Rico, 
July 7, when the flagship “Hous- 
ton”, plowing easily through tropi- 
cal waters, took him to verdant St. 

Thomas, in the Virgin Islands. 

Greeted by thousands, officially 
welcomed by Governor Pearson, he 
watched a Saturday parade of Vir- 
gin Islanders from a_ reviewing 
stand on a hillside crowned with 
ancient forts. Marring the festive 
occasion was a demonstration 
against Governor Pearson, inspired 
by efforts of local police to prevent 
a parade of factiona! interests op- 
posed to the Governor. 

Followed a drive over the island 
with the governor, cheering crowds 
getting a first-hand glimpse of the 
famous Rooseveltian smile. After 
he had inspected public works and 
relief projects, a reception followed 
at the gubernatorial mansion. Re- 
called was the fact that Alexander 
Hamilton, with whom subsequent 
Secretaries of the Treasury have 
been compared, was born near St. 
Thomas. 3 


x 
FARLY Sunday was anything but 
a day of rest. A short voyage 
to St. Croix Island, nearby, brought 
more throngs. to sec their Presi- 
dent. | 

A 17-mile drive over the island 
included visits to subsistence home- 
steads and the leper colony, as well 
as a number of abandoned sugar 
mills which may be churning once 
again aS rum manufacture is re- 
sumed with the aid of public works 
money from Washington. 

Leaving St. Croix, the “Houston” 
headed for old Cartagena, in Co- 
lombia, with the President on deck 
enjoying a sun bata and reading 
official reports. 


x * * 

MONDAY was a day of calm, the 
“Houston” easily making 18 
knots, though it could go nearly 
twice as fast. And at Cartagena, 
the Colombians were welcoming 
their own President, Olaya Her- 
rera, staging a sort oi rehearsal for 
the reception on the morrow for the 

President of the United States. 
And at Balboa and other Canal 
Zone towns, finishing touches were 
being put on the plans to receive 
the first President of the United 
States to transit the canal. As 
President-elect, Herbert Hoover had 


he won the admiration of Col. Law- 
rence Washington, brother of 
George Washington. The colonel ac- 
companied Admiral Vernon on the 
foray, later naming ais. Virginia es- 
tate Mount Vernon before willing 
it to the Father of his Country. 

Returning to the “Houston,” the 
vacation cruise was resumed as the 
cruiser and destroyers turned to- 
ward Panama. 

* 

ie WAS the rainy season, and 

nothing could be done about the 
heavy skies that met the “Houston” 
at Cristobal, Atlantic terimnus of 
the Panama Canal. Crawling 
through the canal, the President 
again found applauding thousands 
at Gatun locks and other lifts, as 
well as troops at attention. 

By that time the skies had cleared 
and the President, attired in a 
pearl gray suit, a panama hat (ap- 
propriately), and cravat, 
showed close interest in the engin- 
eering feats that made possible a 
six hour transit from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Aboard the “Houston” 
were many Officials, including the 
military, as well as Secretary of War 
Dern. 

Anchors were dropped at Balboa, 
at the Pacific end, and the Presi- 
dent, Harmodio Arias, of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, and party came 
aboard. 

In the evening Mr. Roosevelt left 
the “Houston” to attend a state din- 
ner in his honor at the Presidencia, 
where a special elevator had been 
installed for his convenience at a 
cost of $7,000. 

At the palace he rededicated the 
canal to “all nations in the need of 
peaceful commerce.” 

x * 

‘THURSDAY more waving and ap- 

plauding citizens and a motor 
tour about the Pacific end of the 
Canal Zone. And more official 
documents from Washington. Later, 
a brief comment that he expected 
General Hugh S. Johnson to con- 
tinue the administration of NRA, 
squelching scattered reports that 
the Blue Eagle’s keeper might be 
on the way out. : 

And at 5 p. m. anchors were lifted 
and the “Houston” turned its nose 
toward the Hawaiians. On the 
forestructure of the cruiser, the 
President watched ‘he canal fade 
away in the distance. 

Ahead was a 600-mile jaunt to 
Cocos Island. There, some more 
fishing, sure to be good, he felt, be- 
cause his friend, Vincent Astor, had 
recommended it to nim. . 


= 

BLUE Pacific waters quickly passed 

by the stern of the “Houston” 
Friday, a'd soon anchors splashed 
at Cocos Island as the President 
cast an expert angler’s eyes over 
the briny deep in anticipation of 
piscatorial delights to come. 

Off deserted Cocos Island the 
President yielded angling honors 
to his two sons; resumed his fishing 
Saturday. That night the “Hous- 
ton” was to turn its prow toward 
Napoopoo, Hawaii, where it is due 
July 24, squashing rumors that he 
might go at once to troubled strike 
scenes at San Francisco. 


only recently to be quieting down, a new 
storm has broken. From a menace to the 
‘national basic industries, it has shifted 
‘to a series of local and regional threats. 
| Complicating the whole picture is a 
tendency toward the sympathetic 
when one group of workers strikes for a| ~%. 
‘specific objective, suddenly it is joined 
other groups of workers striking in sym- | 
pathy. Now comes the threat of local | 
general strikes, taking in the larger part) 
of all organized labor in a locality. = 
| Sympathetic Strikes ‘many of the strike troubles occurring now Francisco, Portland, Seattle, San Diego 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, /are less concerned with questions of labor jand Los Angeles. In some of those cities 
‘points out that the sympathetic strike representation than with charges that supplies of raw materials have run low, 
‘creates new problems that make settle- agreements are not being kept, or that | forcing industries to curtail output or to 
| ment most difficult. As one group after!workers are being unfairly treated. ‘close, throwing added workers out of em- 
another lays down its toots, new demands| pyt the new NLRB is prepared to ‘ployment. 
are made. Each of the striking groupS pjynge into the task of tackling the prob-; Violence has flared up at San Francisco 
feels that it cannot go back to work until jems that are submitted to it. The most |and at Portland, where blood was spilled 
the demands of the others are met. Em- important of those immediate problems— j|during the past week. San Francisco is 
ployers resent the walkout of employes that raised by the longshoremen’s strike |the sorest spot and there a spreading 
who previously had been satisfied. ‘on the Pacific Coast—has been in the. paralysis of trade has followed the move- 
An additional compfication 1s a growiNg pands of a special board. The new agency ment for a general strike of all workers. 
tendency toward class consciousness OM ‘could intervene, and may, if progress to-| What is the issue? It started over the 
the part of workers, as officials see it.'ward settlement is not’ speeded. ‘unusual subject of “hiring halls.” In the 
en a eo: Sone The labor trouble spots in the nation past the employers have controlled these 


of power and an impulse to use that ' , 
; os” are scattered. Most important among halls. Now the men are demanding con- 
power by means. of the strike. ‘trol. Involved really is the open or closed 


them are the following: 
| Beares ‘shop for the shipping industry. That is 


It is into this situation that the new | Pacific Coast: ‘true, because it is in the hirin 
g halls that 
National Labor Relations Board is step- | ‘daily is posted a list of the names of the 


ping. ' Up and down the coast ports have been | : , ; 

| That board is without broad authority, closed since May 9, owing to a strike of poo Ret chai Ge tae Gas tae | be 
‘except in deciding questions of employee longshoremen and allied crafts that has the names of non-union workers and pass 
representation. It enjoys no power toen- been highly effective in stopping trade. ‘by the union workers. If the unions con- 
‘force arbitration. Its chief function is to The estimate is that at least $1,000,000 a trol the halls they can post the names of 
‘conduct elections to determine who shall day is being lost as a result of this COn- ynion workers and pass by the non-union 
be the representatives of labor in bargain- flict. 

ing collectively with employers. Yet! Nearly 300 ships are tied up at San [Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


CEMENT 


The portland cement of today is far superior 
to the portland cement of yesterday. 

At the opening of the century, few of the 
modern manufacturing methods now in use 
had been devised. Then came the introduction 
of the rotary kiln and numerous other epochal 
improvements. Research laboratories were es- 
tablished to study changes in specifications. 
Costs were reduced, quality was improved and 


countless new uses for concrete were found. 


_Wide World 
More than 15,000 watch funeral procession in San Francisco for 
two longshoremen killed in waterfront rioting. 


Today science dominates every step in the 
manufacture of portland cement. The chem- 
ical elements combined in it are obtained from 
various forms of limestones, shells, marls, 
clays, shales and slags. Each minute step in 
the selection and combination of these mae 


terials is directed by experienced chemists. 


In limestone quarries, gigantic crushers 
reduce rocks as large as pianos to smaller— 
yet still coarse —sizes. Other crushers reduce 
them further. Subsequently, they are ground 
to powder and mixed with other raw materials, 

This finely ground mixture is fed into a 
cylindrical kiln many feet in diameter and 
often hundreds of feet long. As the revolv- 
ing kiln carries the mixture along, it is met 
by a roaring blast of flame projected from the 
opposite end. The terrific heat drives off cer- 
tain elements in the form of gases and unites 
the residue into a new composition. The 
cooled residue and small quantities of gypsum 
are ground into a powder finer than flour. In 
all, eighty-odd manufacturing steps are re 
quired. The result is portland cement. 

Before being shipped, the finished product 
must undergo further and final analyses and 
tests to insure its conformity to exacting spec- 
ifications. Every precaution is taken to pro- 
tect its quality. No wonder modern portland 
cement is held in such high esteem by users 
of concrete everywhere. | 
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Your Share of Cash 
Is $42.46 


[HERE is enough money circulat- 

ing in the country for every 
man, woman and child to have 
$42.46. 


The Treasury Department re- 
ports that on June 30 there wag 
$5,373,582,453 in coins and paper 
currency circulating in the country. 
Figuring the total population at 
126,564,000, the Treasury deduces 
that there is $42.46 for each person. 

Total monetary stocks in the 


To the 


impartially. 


those views. 


| tal, $5,373,582,453. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


country were set by the Treasury 
at $13,634,250,563. Of this grand 
total, $8,408,362,660 was being held 
inactivity in the Treasury. 


The various kinds of money 
which the Treasury reported as be- 
ing in circulation were: 

Gold Certificates, $149,961,629; 
Standard Silver Dollars, $30,007,789; 
Silver Certificates, $401,447,858; 
Treasury Notes of 1890, $1,189,324; 
Subsidiary Silver, $240,305,665; Mi- 
nor Coin, $119,102,571; United States 
Notes, $279,588,175; Federal Reserve 
Notes, $3,068,456,330, Federal Re- 
serve Bank Notes, $141,650,556; Na- 
tional Bank Notes, $901,872,556; To- 


The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions. and to explain them 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


found on page one. 


today. 


national capital. 


national affairs. 


size. 


Here are some of the principal features each 
week to which we call your attention. 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed 
to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION. TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE—So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 

_ ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis’ 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If you spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated 


paper and in magazine 


But you will note that nevertheless the 
articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current’developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
friends or send us the names of those to whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


Circulation Department 


Che Auited States News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WHAT THE PRESS OF THE NATION THINKS + 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


so Editorial Reaction to the Revival of Spoils System <o 


HE following editorials are among those published the past week in + 


+ 


+ + 


+ 


~ 


commenting upon an illustrated article printed in the July 9 issue 
of the United States News and entitled “Back to the Spoils System: 


Political Plums Increase.” 


In connection with the article there were reproduced two documents, 
one from the Office of the Chief Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
Colo., notifying applicants for non-civil service jobs that their recom- 
mendations should “be supported by clearance from some appropriate 


official in the Democratic party organization.” 


The other, signed by 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and dated June 29, specified 
that public land advertisements should be confined to Democratic news- 


papers. 


PLUM TIME IN WASHINGTON 
The Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal: 


constitutional privilege guaranteed it 
lacks force when the order sent out 


Revelation that the Roosevelt ad-|>y Secretary Ickes as exposed by David 


ministration has launched a program 
of dishing out advertising to news- 
papers avowing themselves to be 
Democratic party organs is another 
interesting footnote to the recent F. 
D. declaration that “in the conduct of 


our Government there has been no| 
period in our history where what we| 


call in the wrong sense politics, and 
the wreng sense politicians, enter less 
than they do today.” 

In this same connection, a photo 
layout and a four-column story in the 
current issue of the United States 
News ‘provide much information on 
today’s revival of the “spoils system” 
at Washington. There are a lot of in- 
teresting statistics in the story but the 
photos make the main point much 
more graphically. 

_ Just the pictures of two plums. One 
is labeled “110,000 Federal Govern- 
ment employes not under civil service 


- on March 4, 1933.” The other, almost 


twice as large; bears the inscription 
“199000 Federal Government em- 


a ployes not under civil service on July 
> 6, 1934.” 


Nothing more is needed. Every citi- 


‘Zen can write his own story from that. 


* 
“NEW DEAL” JOBS 


The Chattanooga Times: 


The “New Deal” has resulted in the 
creation of something like 91,000 Fed- 
eral jobs, according to information 
made public by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Of these new jobs, only about 
2,000 appear to be under the Civil 
Service, the remaining 89,000 having 
been left open for personal or political 
appointees. Practically every emer- 
gency organization is either wholly or 
partly outside the Civil Service. 

In an.article in the United States 
News, some of the emergency agencies 
and the number of employes they have 
are listed as follows: NRA, “approxi- 
mately 4,000 offices wide open for 
patronage since its creation;” HOLC, 
“approximately 15,000 jobs;” AAA, 
“close to 5,000 places;” PWA, “ap- 
proximately 3,864 positions;” TVA, “8,- 
960 positions (reported) * * * entirely 
outside the Civil Service laws;” War 
Department emergency conservation 
work, 5,880; “in the neighborhood of 
23,000 positions in all the network of 
FCA activities.” 

Doubtless it will be surprising to 
some to learn that it requires so many 
Federal job holders, big and little, to 
make the wheels of the New Deal go 
round. And the loading upon the 
backs of the taxpayers of so many 
thousands of Government workers is 
not the only thing in this connection 
to cause concern. The operation has 
involved a tremendous extension of 
bureaucracy, has been carried out 
without regard for the benefits of 
Civil Service regulations and has let 
down the bars for political patronage. 

x * 


ON CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
The Washington Post: 


Secretary Ickes has perhaps initt- 
ated a public service in issuing or- 
ders that the advertising of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the Department 
of the Interior be placed wherever 
possible in Democratic newspapers. 
The discrimination, of course, is 
abominable. It is a right-handed 
wallop to the President’s pious pre- 
tentions of non-partisan administra- 
tion. Furthermore it is an insidious 
entering wedge toward a policy of 
censorship of the press. 

But the habit seems not to be a new 
one originated in this Administration. 
The difference is that Secretary Ickes, 
always forthright, has put the order 
in writing. With publicity for the 
abuse, its elimination should follow. 
Advertising paid for by the taxpayers 
Should be placed in those newspapers 
where experience teaches it will best 
serve the taxpayers, not the poli- 
ticians in office. Otherwise severe in- 
jury to the ideal of an independent 
press will have been countenanced. 

Restricting Government advertising 
to newspapers which support the Ad- 
ministration is quite obviously a mi- 
nor step toward dictatorship. It is 
ironic that the policy should be an- 
nounced on the very day that three 
Administration leaders chose to deny 
the existence of any trend in that 
direction. 

Postmaster General Farley, in the 
course of his denials, waxed sarcastic 
in comments upon Republican cam- 
paign methods, saying that they are 
forced to focus on the Constitution, in 
lieu of more tangible issues. This 
two-faced Janus of the Cabinet spoke 
@ little hastily. In any calm appraisal 
he himself stands out as a distinct, 
important and stimulating campaign 
issue, 


ICKES’ ASTONISHING ORDER 
The Marshalltown (ia.) Times: 


The denials of desire to censor the. 
press by evasion or suspension of the 


Lawrence in his special article on this 
page today is read and considered. 
It is evident that a non submissive 
press is to be penalized in a manner 
most astonishing or what would have 
been most astonishing before the dic- 
tatorship assumed power. This order 
.of Ickes commends that legal adver- 
tisements must be inserted only in 
‘democratic newspapers. Turn to Mr. 
Lawrence’s expose and read the de- 
‘tailed resume of this attempt to use 
_the cash register as a penalty to news- 
papers when may refuse to play dead 
and be good dog. 

| Mr. Lawrence finds it hard to be- 
lieve that Ickes signed that order but 
finds Ickes’ name on the document. 
Whether Ickes wrote his signature or 
it was written by some subordinate 
isn’t of particular moment. It is of 
moment that a secretary of the inter- 
ior should issue such an order. 


Republican newspapers, and others 
not Democratic partisanly, must still 
pay through the nose to maintain the 
code. They may feel somewhat like the 
North Dakota newspapers outside of 
Governor Langer’s personal organ felt 
Over the peculiar favoritism shown 
by the governor to that journalistic 
henchman of his own. 

Meantime read the Lawrence article 
with the knowledge in mind that no 
writer is of higher repute or of readier 
access to information than he. 


kk * 
IT IS JUST TOO BAD 
The Springfield (Mass.) Daily News: 


Foes of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, inspired entirely by political 
motives, are greatly disturbed over 
the fact that members of the Dem- 
ocratic party are being given Federal 
jobs. It appears to distress them be- 
yond all rhyme or reason and they 
can not understand the political creed 
of Jim Farley, who has ‘been as- 
signed the task of passing out patron- 
age plums, 

If Republican spokesmen are in- 
terested in history they might look 
back to the post-war days, immedi- 
ately upon retirement of former 
President Wilson. When Warren G. 
Harding entered the White House 
every Democrat who had held a Fed- 
eral post was informed that his serv- 
ices were no longer required. The 
political ax was swung with gay 
abandon, and ere long the Govern- 
ment positions were filled with Re- 
publicans. It didn’t matter. whether 
or not these officeholders knew any- 
thing about the work to which they 
were assigned. The only requirement 
was party regularity. 

Under Republican rule, from the 
Start of the Harding regime up to the 
inglorious defeat of Mr. Hoover, it was 
next to impossible to find a Demo- 
crat holding a Federal job, except in 
some Southern States. And now that 
times have changed a great hue and 
cry goes up from the Republican 


camp against a program looking to 
building up a party machine. 

After all, patronage is merely an- 
other name for keeping political 
fences in repair. In this administra- 


tion deserving Democrats should get 
Government jobs. Those who have 
worked hard for party success through 
many lean years have a claim upon 
party leaders, a far greater claim 
than Republican supportrs had upon 
the Harding, Coolidge or Hoover ad- 
ministrations. 


When the late President Coolidge 
was swept into office at the start of 
his second term, few Republicans 
could honestly say that they stayed 
awake night working for the party 
cause. The stage was set for his 
election long before the day of bal- 
loting. And so it was with the elec- 
tion of Hoover. The wave of Repub- 
licanism was surging from coast to 
coast under impetus of a temporary 
prosperity, and those who got Fed- 
eral jobs in those happy years gained 
their reward, not through hard work, 
but simply because they were Repub- 
licans. 

The men and women who are now 
beneficiaries of Mr. Farley’s good 
deeds have toiled for years in the 
party’s cause. Even when defeat was 
certain in National and State elec- 
tions they gave battle to the opposi- 
tion. And now they are being given 
a well-earned reward for services 
rendered. 


In the light of recent political his- 
tory, it seems a bit far-fetched for 
Republicans to be condemning the 
present patronage program. They 
passed out the Federal plums, not to 
deserving members of the party, but 
to those who wore the party label 
Under this administration the jops 
are going to Democrats who fought 
through thick and thin for the causc 
of Democracy. 


Complaints against Farley’s ac- 
tivities are prompted by the fact thal 
| Sood republicans, having fed at the 
public crib for many years, can not 
get accustomed to being off the Fed- 
eral pay roll. But from present in- 
dications they’vé been dropped from 
the Government rolls for a long, long 
time, and they might as wel) get rec- 
onciled to that fact. ; 


JOBHOLDING HASN’T CHANGED 
The Canton (0.) Repository: 


President Roosevelt has given many 
overt signs of a desire to avoid a pat- 
ronage scandal during his adminis- 
tration. It is easy to believe .n his 
complete sincerity, even when he sur- 
prises an intelligent audience by say- 
ing that he doesn’t know the politics 
of half the men he has appointed. 
James Farley does, and he will take 
care lest Mr. Roosevelt betray his ig- 
norance in a hurtful way. 


Far more than good intentions are 
needed, however, to remove the taint 
from patronage. The plain, cold fact 
is that political parties fight to win 
elections so that they can fatten on 
patronage. To talk of eliminating it 
or even of modifying it is to make a 
fanciful excursion into the land of 
make-believe. Without patronage the 
drive that makes political campaigns 
successful would be missing. 

In 1913 after having been the mi- 
nority party for 16 years Democrats 
feasted noisily at the patronage 
trough. They created new positions 
and filled them with faithful brethren 
of their organization. President Wil- 
son, it is recalled, was full of good 
intentions, but he was not a match 
for the enormous pressure brought 
to bear on him by the leaders of the 
Democratic party. To undertake se- 
riously curtailment of patronage after 
winning an election would be equiva- 
lent to going on a hunger strike after 
fighting for a place at the table. 


President Roosevelt, like President 


HOW LONG SHALL WE HAVE TO PRIME IT ? 


| 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


In The United States News ap- 
pear two official documents which 
seem to show thai at least the In- 
terior Department is not worse 
than an infidel. In one, dated June 
29, the Secretary of the Interior 
directs the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to instruct 
his subordinates to advertise in 
such newspapers in the public 
land States, land districts, and so 
on, as fulfill the requirements of 
the Public Land Laws and the 
Department “and will serve the 
purpose of such advertisement to 
the public: 


“Provided, subject to legal re- 
strictions, that Democratic pa- 
pers shall be designated for ail 
publications designated under this 
authority, and that not more 
than three newspapers shall be 
so selected in any one locality.” 


Secretary Ickes lives in a se- 
rener air than politics. Trojan 
and Tyrian, Democrat, Republi- 
can and Progressive look alike to 
him. It is not as a partisan but 
as a friend of equality, justice 
and the more equitable distribu- 
tion of offices that he lends a 
hand to the support of those 
Democratic beacons that flashed 
so bravely in the long, lonely 
night of Republican darkness. 
Who better merits a largesse than 


From The New York Times 


May 15 by the Chief Engineer in 
the Bureau of Reclamation at 
Denver. Whoever wants a non- 
civil service job in the Bureau 
must have his recommendation 
“supported by a clearance from 
some appropriate official in the 
Democratic party organization.” 
Such “clearance” need not con- 
sist of anything more than a 


statement that there is no objec- 


the great parties come forward with 
a challenge to the other party offer- 
ing to enter into a compact to uphold 
and maintain the civil service.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, now President, is in 
excellent position to issue that chal- 
lenge and get the proposed compact. 


x* * 
KINDLY ADVISE US 
The Hartford (Conn.) Times: 


The United States News, the issue 
of July 9, hammers hard on the spoils 
system. With ilustrative diagram 


wee were feeding from the public 
| crib March 4, 1933. We have a sus- 
/picion that such inquiry would de- 
velop with convincing force implica- 
tion that the spoils method is by no 
‘means a new thing in the modern 
life of the republic. We know that 
‘it is not in Connecticut, and doubt if 
it is as a national proposition. 

| We have a guess that if every one 
|Of the 89,000 new jobs has gone to a 
“deserving Democrat,” still there will 
not be very far from an even break 
as between Republicans and Demo- 


and documentary evidence it set up 
the striking facts, first, that whereas, | 
March 4, 1933, Federal Government 
'employes not under civil service num- 
-bered 110,000, on Juty 6, 1934, the 
“number was 199,000; second, none but 


tion to the proposed appointment. 
The chairman of the Democratic 
County or State or Central Com- 
mittee is the authorized clearing 
official. Get your clearance from 


crats in the total roster of 199,000. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
most of the 89,000 new positions are 
temporary, and to have put them un- 
der civil service rezulations would 


- the merit system. The bill was 


these spreaders of truth? 


Document No. 2 is a facsimile 
of a Notice of Applicants sent on 


_ him and mail it to the Chief En- 
gineer. 


This machinery is, in substance, 
that set up by Chairman Farley 
some time after Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election. Only the word “clear- 
ance” surprises by himself; like- 
wise delights. If anybody seems 
to see the Democratic’ ship 
manned by true-blue Democratic 
sailors, his vision is jaundiced. 
Mr. Farley showed his devotion 
to civil service reform of the 
straitest sect by having a bill in- 
troduced into the last Congress 
to put certain postmasters under 


put to sleep, but Mr. Farley is 
wide awake. That great heart 
and tender conscience will be 
deeply pained by such doubtless 
sporadic instances of a lapse into 
sin as have been permitted to oc- 
cur in Mr. Ickes’s jurisdiction. 


Wilson, would like to reform patron- 
age. Yet, only a glance at patronage 
under his rule is necessary to show 
that he is virtually helpless. During 
the first 14 months of his adminis- 
tration the total number of Federal 
civilian employes increased from 563,- 
487 to 644,108, a rise of 80,621. More 
than 60,000 new jobholders are em- 
ployed by the numerous New Deal 
agencies. For the most part they 
were selected because they were de- 
serving Democrats. 

Observers in Washington who have 
seen administrations come and go for 
a quarter of a century and more ad- 
mit that they are seeing something 


them. The first Roosevelt, Taft, Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge and. Hoover 
knew what patronage was about, but 
their experiences were mild compared 
with those of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
His attempt to cover up for his party 
has not been successful. It has 
served, rather, to call attention to the 
condition that he would like to hide. 
* 


PARTISAN PATRONAGE 
The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen: 


The Courier-Citizen has told of the 
order issued by Secretary Ickes re- 
quiring that Federal legal advertis- 
ing shall be placed in Democratic 
newspapers. 

This, of course, is partisanship, 
which may or may not be appreciated 
at its face value by people in general. 
Newspapers will realize it, however, 
and we suspect it is going to alienate 
the affections of many a registered 
Republican newspaper which has 
hitherto Been rather more than 
friendly to the New Deal and the 
Roosevelt administration. | 

It has already stirred up more or 
less ire and for various reasons. In 
any event, it is a partisanship ‘that 
goes beyond the usually avowed lim- 
its, although the same thing might 
be done quietly. 


individuals and not paid for by the 
government. Under this partisan 
rule, the individual must advertise his 
legal notice in a Democratic newspa- 
per, if he can, whether he prefcrs tc 
do this or not. 

An offended editor out in the mid- 
west opines that people are “going 
to be told to have their shoes shined 
by Democrats and to buy their food 
from Democrats.” 

In fact, carried to its logieal ex- 
tremes, all business must be done with 
Democrats if the Government has any 
part in it, and, also carried logically 
to a conclusion, Government con- 
tracts must go to Democrats. 

That this would be done or would 
be tolerated is, of course, unthinkable. 
But the fact remains that the admin- 
istration starts in that direction by 
this rule about legal advertising. 

The Government is going into the 
advertising of its features, we learn, 
and it would be a waste indeed if this 
advertising is to be placed on the 
basis of using only the Democratic 
newspapers with no heed paid to 
whether it was the best advertising 
judgment to do this. You can’t mix 
business and politics with much 
chance of success. 

Sometimes it is the little things that 
start more of a reaction than more 
powerfully important things. This 
little, very little, partisan move is a 
dangerous element to inject into the 
political snarl at this time. It is a 
Silly partisanship and a costly one. 

THE SPOILS SYSFEM 
The Washington Daily News: 


It is a bit ironical that Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, a Republican 
‘who has administered the PWA bil- 
, ions with a minimum of politics, 


in the use of patronage that amazes, 


4 


| 


Legal notices are often paid for by, 


should come under fire for having is- 
sued an order that in Land Office ad- 
vertising “Democratic papers shall be 
designated for all publications.” 


| = have been a wasteful expense and a 
Democrats, having “political clear- | 
ance” from authoritative local party | "Omer scarcely worth the candle. 
leaders have had much show to get _ We do not uphold the spoils sys- 
‘any of these new jobs. ‘tem. And we say that in reasonable- 
The administration is accused of|"€SS, when all the people are being 
rivalling that of Andrew Jackson in| taxed, or will be taxed to provide the 
the matter of following the doctrine, ¢mergency funds, the conduct of 
“to the victor belongs the spoils.” | emergency relief should not be man- 
We find The United States News aged on an exclusive basis of reward- 
‘most interesting and informing, and ing party adherents. 
“we entertain great respect toward the; To make the significance of its job 
views of its editor, who is one of the research fully clear and more appro- 
country’s outstanding men. |priately applicable in constructive 
It strikes us, however, that before criticism, The Unitcd States News 
-assailing the current administration should inform the public as to how 
too vigorously with regard to the many of the non-civil service jobs of 
spoils matter an inquiry should be March 4, 1933, were Democrats. It 
‘made, for fairness’s sake, into the) might even go further and ascertain 
question of how many Democrats;how many of the civil service jobs, 
were numbered among the 110,000) as of the same date, were held by 
-non-civil ‘service Federal employes’ Democrats. 


Certainly the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration cannot be charged with ex- 
treme partisanship In manning the. 
new Offices at its disposal. President 
Roosevelt’s slamming of the door in 
the face of certain party ax-grinders, | 
Secretary Morgenthau’s order ban- 
ning political activity in the Treas- 
ury, the appointment of many com- 


petent officials regardless of politics, 
all go to show a tendency to live up 
to the ideals of the merit system..~On 
the other hand are tendencies equally 
disquieting. For instance— 


Official figures of the Civil Service 
Commission show that in March, 1933, 
there were 110,000 Federal employes 
outside the classified civil service; the 
number now is 199,000. 

Practically all the emergency serv- 
ices have been filled without benefit 
of the merit system. 

On July 12, 1933, the President re- 
quested Postmaster General Farley to 
prepare legislation placing first, sec- 
ond and third class postmasters under 
civil service. On the day following 
adjournment of Congress Mr. Farley 


told newsmen that this move had. 


“died a natural death.” 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League charged that under former 
Chairman William F. Stevenson, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s 
pay roll “became a dole to political 
henchmen who could not be ‘taken 
care of’ in more discriminating bu- 
reaus.” The situation was improved 
under the new chairman, John H. 
Fahey, but an amendment by Senator 


PRESS GENERALLY PROTESTS 


AT RISING TIDE OF STIRKES 


Iudustrial strife in various parts 
of the country produces two distinct 
and opposing opinions as to the 
cause. Editorials from a large num- 
ber of newspapers are divided in 
these proportions: Conviction that 
public officials have failed to give 
proper attention to the problem, 52 
per cent; belief that such officials 
are powerless, in view of the uncom- 
promising attitudes of capital and 
labor, 48 per cent, Chief among the 
strikes to which the country gives 
attention is the Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen’s struggle. 


Surprise and protest are registered 
as strikes are called by labor unions 
throughout the country, and economic 
stability is endangered. The fierceness 
of the struggle on the Pacific Coast 


who are responsible for the long- 
shoremen’s campaign of violence, with 
threat of a general strike. 

“A monkey wrench in the machinery 
of progress and recovery” is held to 
be a matter of deep concern, while it 
is observed that the Pacific Coast is 
being “subjected to creeping paraly- 
sis.” The calling out of State troops, 
with a resulting “trail of dead and in- 
jured,” is believed to be a prelude to 
“bitterness of feeling that will be diffi- 
cult to allay.” It is asserted that 
“men must work for what they get, re- 
gardless of station, regardless of oc- 
cupation.” 

“The strike, with all the waste that 
it involves,” in the judgment of the 


Austin (Tex.), American-Statesman 
(Dem.), “is simply the price we pay 
for the rule of individualism in our 


Norris to make all HOLC appoint-| economic life. One of the things that 


ments “solely on the basis of merit! makes us loath to realize this is the | 


and efficiency” was defeated in the 
House. 

In 1924 Franklin Roosevelt wrote 
the National Civil. Service Reform 


fact that when you start talking about 
‘the alternatives to industrial individ- 
ualism you begin to get into deep 
‘waters. The people of America see 


inspires bittter denunciation of those! 


[copy either the Italian or the Rus-< 
sian method of handling such things. 
“Costly as strikes may be, most of 
use would prefer to put up with them 
‘rather than to get rid of them via 
‘either communism or fascism. 


Leadership Airaigned 


An argument against the quality of 
labor leadership is made with the 
statement that “the results for the 
steel industry as a whole are said to 
have shown but 5 per cent of the worke 
ers in favor of strike.” 


A poor ideal of “protection of life 
and property” is condemned by the 
Yakima Daily Republic (Rep.), in 
stating that “the mental complex of 
strikers is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the proposed terms given out 
for loading Alaska vessels from Se- 
attle docks;” that “the unions agreed 
to load these boats if the police would 
refrain from _ protecting nonunion 
workers at other docks.” 

“The Pacific coast strike,” states the 
Omaha World-Herald (Dem.), “ine 
volves close to 40,000 men. Its daily 
cost is estimated at a million dollars. 
It has cost wage earners upward of 
four million dollars. It has put hun- 
, dreds of ships out of commission, tied 
‘up seventy-five million dollars of car- 
goes, seriously crippled foreign trade, 
‘and spread its baleful effects over all 
commerce and industry. 7 
| “Violence and loss of life have ate 
tended the strike. It menaces the 
_social order. General strikes, in im- 
portant West coast cities, are threat- 
ened to support it, and the additional 
threat is made of strikes on the At- 
lantic coast out of sympathy.” 


Fear of General Strike 


“The sensible part of the world,” 
Says the Kansas City Times (Ind.), 


League: “I should like to see one of, no very good reason why they should “is coming to the conclusion that war 


THE PRESIDENT IDENTIFIES THE PRINCIPAL 


OBJECTORS TO 


THE NEW DEAL 


\\ 
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is a tremendous, a tragic waste of 
human and material resources. To a 
lesser extent, fortunately, the con- 
clusion holds with industrial strife. 
Both kinds of conflict may, under 
given conditions, become inevitable. 
But they are to be avoided to tne 
utmost. 


“The recently enacted labor law, 
under which a national board of me- 
diation has now been set up, does not 
attempt to make arbitration of a dis- 
pute compulsory. The machinery of 
the mediation can function only when 
both parties to an industrial dispute 
have accepted the board’s offer of as- 
sistance. Then the board’s decisions 
must be final.’ 


Arbitration as Remedy 


“Failure to make arbitration ar- 
rangements acc@ptable to the parties 
in the costly Pacific coast conflict” is 


‘|charged against the Government, and 


it is advised that “the new Federal 
machinery is the public’s substitute 
‘for such bitter wars,” while the fur- 
‘ther argument is offered that the la- 
bor board members “should have, in 
the broad public interest, utmost co- 
operation from both sides in the dis- 
pute.” 


Peanuts and Brains 


The Carnegie Institute confirms its 
earlier statement that there is sufficient 
brain food in a peanut for a half hour’s 
‘thinking, but our suspicion is that it’s 
probably that kind of thinking—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


Meraf, to You! 


All the federal alphabetical oureaus now 
are listed in a book entitled the Manual 
of Emergency Recovery Agencies and Fae 
cilities, thus adding MERAF to our New 
Deal literature—Charleston (W. Va.), 
| Daily Mail, 
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BEWARE 


Government by wxecutive 
Order Seen as Slow Death 
For Free Institutions 


John 


W. Davis 


Former Ambassador to Great Britain 


Government and the problems of g2ov- 
ernment have been bones of contention 
throughout the five thousand year's that 
have passed since man first began to 
leave written records of himself that pos- 
teritv could interpret. There has been no 
lack of invention or effort in the search 
for ultimate solutions. Monarchies. ab- 
solute and limited, hereditary and elec- 
tive: dictatorships, temporary and _ per- 
manent; republics. real or pretended: 
theocracies. aristocracies. Oligarchies, de- 
mocracies, have followed one upoh = an- 
other in a bewildering sequence and al- 
ways With dubious success. 


Wise men have prepared in their 
closcts schemes which seemed to lack 
nothing in point of art. But Plato's Re- 
public. More's Utopia. Locke's Ideal 
Commonwealth. Bufier’s Erewhon — all 
have fallen stillborn on a heedless world. 
‘Why should all this be? Is there in all 
this restless striving some constant fac- 


tor that bars the path to the ideal? Is 
jt not barely possible that this factor ol 
constancy is the nature of the human 
animal himself; faulty, vet stubborn. un- 
changed and unchanging throughout the 
centuries? History seems to teach as 
much and to promise only disappoint- 
ment to those whose schemes fail to take 
this tactor into account. 

No one who believes that humaniiy has 
the right to seek its happiness where it 
can be found will complain of the effort 
to attain it even if the final goal seems 
forever out of reach. Sometimes the pur- 
suit. is slowed down: sometimes the pace 
is quickened; but. fast or. slow. the move- 
meiit is so unceasing that mutation, not 
durability. seems to be the normal aspeci 
of political affairs. And when some great 
cataclysm has brought general misfor- 
tune in itg train, it is increasingly prob- 
able that any and every scheme will be 
seized upon in the effort to escape from 
present miseries. Drowning men _ have 
elutched at straws ever since the world 
began. 


Old Order Has Failed, 


Cry of Many Groups 

Viewing the world today, it is obvious 
that we are living in jusi such a prriod 
of accelerated political motion. One need 
not look beyond the Great War, with all 
its hideous desiruction of life and prop- 
erty. of accumulated savines and capiial 
reserves, Of moral standards and personu! 
hopes. to. find the chief cause of the 
world’s present disturbance. Those who 
thought the waters could at once be calm 
after such a storm sadly deceived them- 
selves. Had peace prevailed, the world 
mould probably have blundered along in 


— 


comparative quiet for many years solving 
some problems. postponing others, and 
accommodating itself ,to such discomforts 
as it Was unable to shake off. 

Since the war came and went. revolu- 
tion has. followed upon revolution, coup 
detat upon coup d¥tat. And every theory. 
new and old. has found its followers, all 
obsessed with the effort to find some easy 
escape from the personal or political or 


economic, chiefly economic, distress in 
which thev found themselves. One slo- 
gan, however. has united them all. 


Whiether it 
or Nazi. or 


be the Communist or Fascist. 
Nationalist, or Socialist, or 
Technocrat. or Collectivist. or Paternal- 
ist. or even the blandest advocate of a 
Planned Economy, the battle cry has 
been the same: “The Old Order has failed 
us!” 

Foremost among the critics of the Old 
Order are those who single out capital- 
ism as its main offense, aS well as its 
most conspicuous failure. The word needs 
definition before it is accepted as a term 
of reproach. If it means only, as some 
seem to think, a shrewd and cunning de- 
vice by which wealth and power can be 
concentrated in the hands of a few. while 
the many are left in want. not many 
Americans. I fancy. would rise up to de- 
tend it. But if it signifies that svstem 
under which men are entitled to own 
property, to use it for their profit. to in- 
crease their resources tomorrow by ab- 
siaining trom wasting them today, and 
under which they may combine their ef- 
forts and their property with one another 
in order to accomplish in union what 
they would be powerless to do alone — 
such a system will not lack, I think. of 
defenders. 

The Capitalistic Svstem rests upon the 
idea that both men and governments. 
given the right to make contracts. are in 
honor and in law bound to keep them un- 
til by some sheer impossibility of per- 
formance for which they are not respon- 
sible thev are given a lawful release. The 
right of private property and the sanc- 
tity of contraéts are the twin pillars of the 


Capitaiistic Sysiem: they stand or tad! 
toxether. American life. as Americans 


have Known ii hitherto. 
upon these principles. 


Many Achievements 


To Credit of Capitalism 

Yet we are asked now to believe that 
under such a System the rich must in- 
eVitably grow richer and the poor inevi- 
tably poorer; that private enterprise must 
become inceasinely hazardous. if not im- 
possible; that the laborer degenerates 
into a mere wage Slave and the farmer 


has proceeded 


BUREAUCRACY: 


‘and warmed and clothed and fed under 
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into a serf; and that capitalism, instead 
of lessening, has steadily increased the 
misery of the world. 

Capitalism has definitely failed, we are} 
told. Away with it and let something 
better be put in its place! To this I, for 
one. would say “Amen,” if all the counts 
in the indictment are true and there is 
something else of a guaranteed superior- 
ity. But while the most ardent advocate 
of the capitalistic system cannot claim it 
has attained protection, it must not be 
forgotten that it has some distinct 
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ican be killed by the slower but equally | 


UPHOLDS DEMOCRACY _ atal process of girdling its trunk. 
" It is the essence of representative de- 
mocracy, is it not, that men shall live’ 
under fixed laws, framed in plain terms | 
and passed by their representatives freely 
‘hosen by popular vote? It means that or | 
‘nothing. These laws to be just must be | 
‘specific. clear, and within reason, stable. | 
In a democracy men have a right not 
‘only to be heard through their represen- 
tatives when laws are passed, but to read 
‘upon the statute books today, without: 


achievements to its credit. Only the other 
day, in an article of a severely critical 
character, I read: 

“IL was not until the capitalistic period 


with its establishment of a new leisure | 
class that true humanitarianism and the | 


social idealism which concedes the right 


of tolerable existence to all human be- | 
ings, champions the cause of those who} 


for whatever reason are oppressed, and 
is prepared to fight for freedom, even if 
it is against the material interest of the | 
idealists themselves, came into being. | 
* In judging. captalism,. it would not! 
be fair to overlook this rise of ethical’ 
feelings and standards.” 

It would be equally unfair to overlook | 
the fact that under capitalism men have 
risen from small beginnings to great af- | 
fairs; new contiiients have been opened: 
up and made ready for human habita- 
tion; new inventions and discoveries have 
enlarged man’s creative comforts and 
tamed new forces to his control; whole 
nations have been transported over seas: 
and the population of the Western World 
has been trebled and quadrupled since 
the coming of the Industrial Revolution. 
And this increased horde has been housed 


the capitalistic, system on a level of com- 
fort and opportunity such as its fore- 
fathers never knew; illiteracy has declined. 
diseases have been conquered, and wide-, 
spread famine and pastilence. those age- 
old enemies of mankind, have joined the 
list of long-forgotten evils. 


Failure in the Men 
And Not the System 


It is but five short vears ago. almost 
Six to be exact, that the statement was 
made in a famous campaign speech that 
the comforts of life were then more widely 
distributed in the United States than at 
any time or place in the previous history 
of the world. That sounds like bitter 
satire in the light of subsequent events; 
but, in point of fact. that statement as of 
the day it was uttered was almost cer- 
tainly true. 

Statement is alwa\s safer than pro- 
phecy. as the event has proved. But be- 
cause in five brief, though paintul, years 
we have fallen on evil days, are we en- 
titled to suy torthwith that capitalism as 
a system has failed? Is it not rather that 
those who in public or in private life, here 
ur abroad, undertook to guide the course 
of events. did Nol Measure up to their 
duties and opportunities? Men in office 
-l am not speaking of America alone— 
aS Well as the volers behind them, lacked 
vision: others lacked courage to follow 


the vision that they had. Men in private: 


station, drunk with the desire for easy: 


demands of honor also. 


fear of momentary change, the rules of 
‘conduct they are called upon to follow 
tomorrow, 


Not only in America, but in other lands. 
,as well, recent years have seen the com- 
ing of a practice which pays lip service 
\to these doctrines but denies them any 
effect. Statutes in ever increasing num- 
bers are passed that purport to declare a_ 
policy or outline-a purpose or even ex- 
press a trustful wish that things will be 
sO and so: and then to the Executive De- 
partment is left the making of such rules 
and regulations, decisions, proclamations. 
ukases and edicts as in the opinion of the 
executive, not of the legislature itself, are 
appropriate to bring about the desired 
State of affairs. 


So far has this practice gone in Eng- 
land that the present Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Hewart. has denounced it in a 
scathing volume, giving it the: title of 
“The New Despotism.” Says he: 

“The mass of subsidiary. departmental 
or delegated legislation ‘those are dif- 
ferent names for the same thing) is man- 
ufactured to an extent which passes un- 
derstanding. The citizen does not know 
What it is. He does not know where to: 
find it. He probably would noi under: | 
talistic system is to blame the automo- ‘Stand it and its relation to the rest of the 
bile for the collision instead of the man law if he did find it. but he is bound 
who drove it. by it all the same.” 

“Democracy—representative democracy U! these things are done under a green 
—has tailed. Away with ff also!” Atleast Wee. should we look for them in the dry? 
two great nations. Italy and Germany. Which is to say that while a British Par- 
have listened to that cry and followed it. liament, having no written constitution to 
Russia. never having really tried democ- “ircumscribe its powers, might carry on 
racy, is in a different category. One can in this fashion, an American Congress 
hear voices pitched in the same kev in Would surely never fall into such habits, 
other regions. since the legislative power. one and indi- 

But the attack upon this part of the Visible. is lodged in Congress alone. The 
Old Order sounds strange in England and day was when one might have thought So. 
America: England. with a parliament He would not merit the appellation of 
dating from the Great Parliament called Mr. Valiant-for-Truth if he said as much 
by Simon de Montfort. Earl of Leicester, today. | 
in the year 1265. and America. whose par- The Supreme Court has sanctioned the. 
liamentary life did not wait for the com- doctrine that Congress, having passed a 
ing of the Revolution or fhe adoption of reasonably specific statute. may commit. 
the Constitution, but began in 1619 when to an administrative department the duty. 
Governor Yeardiey summoned the first by rules and regulations. of “filling out 
General Assembyv of the Colony of Vir- the details.” But that inch having been’ 
ginia. No matter how impatient one might given. the ell that is taken runs in final 
be with the blunders and shortcomings of statutory form nol entirely unlike this: 
parliaments and congresses and legisla- “Something is wrone in. the country 
tures, he might well hesitate to fry his Which ought to. be put right; it is hereby: 
Strength ugainst a tree whose roots go as Made the duty of the Executive to find 
deep into the past as that. out What that Something is and to pro- 
Slaying Democracy mulgate such rules. regulations, edicts 

and decrees as he or it may deem useful 
By “Girdling the Trunk’ to correct if.” Draconian penelties are 

With governments as with religions, hot infrequently attached discourage 
however. the form often outlives the sub- those who might otherwise imprudently 
stance of the faith. as Chief Justice Ful- resist. 
ler warned. It is not necessary to uproot I pause to observe also that’ some state 
or tell a tree in order to destroy it. It legislatures have out-Heroded Herod in 


3 Wide World 
JOHN W. DAVIS 
“to lay the crash at the door of capitalism 
is to blame the auiomobile 
for the collision” 


money, cast off all self-restraint and for- 
got the rules of prudence. and some the 


But to lay the 
resulting crash at the door of the capi- 


+ + 


NATION 


Operation of Planned Economy 
Said to Require Services 
Of a Superman 


point of self-abnegation by enacting that 
the law of the state shall be henceforth 
whatever Coneress has adopted as a Re- 
covery Act. together with any codes, 
agreements, licenses, rules and regulations 
made effective thereunder. This is more 
than co-operation — it is unconditional 
surrender. 


Government by Edict 


Requires Superman 

It stands to obvious reason that no 
man, whether the President of the United 
States or another, either the _ present 
high-minded and industrious occupant ot 


professes always to be acting only for the 
public good. The bloodiest tyrants in his- 
tory claimed no less. The limitations 
which our constitutions seek to impose, 
however, are not intended to prevent Gov- 
ermmment and itS agents from doing those 
things which no one could wish to do on 
any pretext, but rather to fix the bounds 
which can not be exceeded even by con- 
scious rectitude and a righteous purpose. 
If these bounds can be overpassed at will 
by the mere magic of the grand, omnific 
word “emergency.” surely they are made 
of Sossamer. I observe, moreover. that it 
iS Increasingly popular in these ingenious 
that office. or one less gifted. can carry days to pretace statutory enactments 
out such commands of himself. To do so, With a prolonged recital of the pious aims 
he would need the strength of Hercules Which fill the legislative mind. 
and along with it the power of Joshua to Finally. we come to the assertion that 
bid the sun stand still and wait his lab- “Rugged Individualism,” the asserted 
ors. The duty must inevitably be dele- backbone of the Old Order, has had its 
gated to subordinates, and when the day. 
power is granted, as frequently as it is in [ndividualism the Drive 
express terms to a bureau or department, | 4 ’ | 

In World’s Advance 


the thing is dovdiy clear. 

Who. then, are the men from whom in What is individualism? A prophet of 
he ‘end these new laws come—laws so in- the Old Order, who is still highly regarded 
tricate and so multiplied that the trained in these parts, wrote years ago that the 
essence of republican government is the 


lawyer can hardly tread their mazes and €5 
right of men to be secure in their per- 


the poor layman dare not enter them 
sons, their property and its management. 


alone? Thev come from a host of major 
and minor officials—some Icss major and He was one whose every word and act was 


others more minor—whose very names Instinet with a sense of the worth and 
and identity are not infrequently un- dignity of the individual man. no matter 
known and _ undiscoverable. What his station in life; and so believing, 


What part has the average citizen had 
in their selection? No more than if these 
offiicials served the Khan of Tartary. For 
be it remembered that, while there are. 
according to the latest computations I 
have seen. some 644,000 employees of one 
grade or another on the Federal pay roll— 
84.000 within and 560.000 without the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—no single man or 
woman in the United States has ever cast 
his or her vote for more than five per- 
sons in all that mighty host. These five 
are the President: the Vice President, two 
Senators and a single Congressman. That 
far and no farther runs the voter's choice. 


Emergency the Excuse 


Of All Tyrannies te 
Representative democracy is by univer- Million souls. 
sal acknowledgment a difficult form of It is asserted now that the vigor which 
governm nt. Many excesses and many this gospel lent has been its own undoing. 
shortcomings stand debited against it, It Under the stimulus of individual initia- 
is cumbersome in action, and it demands!Uve and enterprise, industry and inven- 
from the citizen all that he can command on have so expanded man’s control over 
of self-restraint and public spirit. But the forces of nature, so multiplied his 
the blood of patriots has watered it, the ;Marvests. so increased his power to supply 
soil of freedom has fed it. and the hber- his ever-growing wants, so enlarged his 


he held that men should be left as free 
as possible to follow their own purposes 
in their own way, to their own loss or 
profit, restrained only so far as might be 
necessary to prevent them from injuring 
their neighbors. 

The bee-hive theory of society. with its 
humdrum allotment of tasks. its rules and 
regulations, its censors and its bureau- 
crats, had no attraction for him. In his 
opinion. no government ever had proved 
Wire or pure or unselfish enough to plan 
and regulate the details of men’s daily 
lives without degenerating into tyranny. 
His countrymen received this gospel] at 
his hands, and observing it they grew 
from insignificance into a rich and pow- 
erful nation of one hundred and twenty 


ties of men have found shelter in its ¢arthly domination. that he is drowning 
shade. It would die. if die it must. a Now in the flood of his own abundance. 
nobler death in the lightning and the Some god-like wisdom is needed to save 


him from himself by curbing his self-de- 
Stroying energy. Planned economy must 


\Continued on Page 14, Column 4.] 


storm than by the slow strangulation of 
an engirdling bureaucracy. 
Every government of whatever kind 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


@ 1934, Liccett & Myans Tosacco Co. 


the cigarette that’s MILDER 


verything that Science realy knows 
about making is used tt 


making CHESTEREIELDS 


Liccerr & Myers ‘Tosacco Co. 


O PRODUCT YOU CAN BUY 
is made under more sanitary con- 
ditions than you will find in the 
modern Chesterfield factories. 
Everything used in making Chester- 
field Cigarettes is scientifically tested 
for cleanliness and purity—and so 
ingenious is the machinery that the 


cigarette is hardly ever touched by 
hand. 


EVEN THE AIR IN THE 
CHESTERFIELD FACTORIES IS 
CHANGED EVERY 4% MINUTES 


Every time you start to smoke a 
Chesterfield, remember this statement 
by a well-known physician: 

“I have been something of a 

student of Cigarettes and it is 

my belief that they offer the 
mildest and purest form in 
which tobacco is used.” 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 


Business Activity During the Summer 


Huey Long Puts T ax on Newspapers—C ounty 


Gov Reform 


Use Planning—Lower Utility Cost 


in New York—Land 


\ ODIFIED by anticipations of seasonal 
4 dullness in some sections. business 
conditions in the United States were gen- 
erally holding their own or showing im- 
provement as the Summer season began. 
This is reflected in reports from regional 
reserve banks and official State records. 

A considerable degree of stability marked 
business conditions in the New York area 
during the first half of June. according 
to the Federal Reserve agent at New 
York. Automobile sales were stimulated 
by price reduction. The railroad move- 
ment of merchandise maintained the level 
prevailing since January. Department 
store sales, however, did not show the 
usual seasonal advance in the metropoli- 
tan area.. 

In the Philadelphia area conditions 
showed improvement in May contrary to 
the usual seasonal outlook. Industrial 
production expanded and distribution of 
commodities increased according: to the 
Third District Reserve Bank. There were 
gains in general emplovment and in pay 
rolls. 

Business marked time in New England 
@s it entered the Summer season. Conh- 
servative sentiment prevailed and com- 
mittments were restricted to needs. ac- 
cording to the First National Bank of 
Boston. Industrial production was well 
sustained in June, although slightly be- 
low the high point reached in March. 
Steel mills were working at 60 per cent 
capacity. Building contracts in May were 
jJarger than in April, under the stimulus 
of public works projects. 

In the Richmond area. business con- 
tinued into June at a seasonal level, ac- 
companied by some signs of tapering off. 
There were no outstanding developments. 
according to the Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank. Retail trade in department stores 
made an excellent comparison with the 
volume of business last year. Wholesale 
tracic, except for shoes, was also mate- 
riallv larger. 

Bankruptcy sharply declined 
Dallas area in June. Substantial improve- 
ment in merchandise distribution oc- 
curred; a gain in building operations was 
another constructive feature of the past 


in the 


in the agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries. which have been disturbed by 
drought. 

Employ ment | was fairly well maintained 
ir. the San Francisco. area at the highest 
level of the year. Transportation difficul- 
tics due to the longshoremen’s strike re- 
Guced lumber mill and flour mill output. 
Contract awards for public works were the 


highest in May since last October and the’ 


increased industrial building stimulated 
private construction. Freight carloadings 
increased. Crops have suffered more or 
Iess from shortage of irrigation water in 
the period of drought: the ranges still 
thew the effects of lack of rainfall. ac- 
corcaing to the Twelfth Federal Reserve 

ili spite of intensified drought conditions 
®na labor disturbances. the Minneapolis 
arcu showed a slight business improve- 
ment. The volume of business was main- 
tained in volume and value on a higher 
Ievel than last year. according to the Ninth 
Federal Reserve Bank. There was a much 
heavier movement of iron ore. with smaller 
geins for livestock. coal. coke, forest prod- 
ucis and miscellaneous products. Retail 
trade made a good showing. Farm income 
ficclined; at the same time an increase 
in the price of farm land was noted. 

A rising trend of almost all phases of 
industry and trade was recorded in the 
Chicago area during May. Steel opera- 
tions by mid-June had reached a rate 
higher than at the same time in any of 
the past three vears. Furniture shipments 
Gained seasonally; movements of building 
materials forecast activity in the con- 
struction industry. Output and sales of 
roveat-packing products were better than 
lasi year. Wholesale distribution and de- 
partment store sales showed increases. 
Beneficial rains in early June came too 
Sate to prevent serious crop damage from 
Grought in this area. Livestock market- 
ines were heavy. 

An increase of 0.8 per cent in total em- 
ployment in Kansas in May over April, 
and of 2.5 per cent in pay rolls is recorded 
bv the State Commissioner of Labor. G. E. 
Blakeley. The gain is 11.7 per cent higher 
Jor employment and 16.3 per cent higher 
for pay rolls than in May last year. 

Factories in New York State returned 
a 12 per cent decrease in employment 
and 1.8 per cent in pay rolls in the period 
ficm May 10 to June 15. This decline, ac- 
cerding to the State Industrial Commis- 
a:cner. Elmer F. Andrews, is seasonal, but 
?2cre pronounced than the average for the 
19 vears 1915-33. Metals and machinery 
plants, clothing factories and textile mills 
bore the brunt of the contraction: in other 
industries gains were usually recorded.’ 

At Los Angeles, declines in other busi- 
ress activities were counterbalanced 
June by improvement in the retail trade 
and maintenance of employment levels. 
Agricultural conditions hold out hope of 
gcod returns to growers, according to the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 


Tax on Newspapers 

CONDUCTED by United 

States Senator Huey Long from the 
fioor of the Louisiana House. a bill to 
tax newspaper advertising was whipped 
tnrcugh amid scenes of disorder. “Vote 
ves” was the order given by Senator Long 
to his fdllowers as he strode up and down 
the aisueés. 

The state was flooded with handbills, 
following the legislative action, declaring 
tnat Senator Long had put over a bil) to 
tax newspapers “two cents 2 lie.” The 
breadside declared that the newspapers 
“were continuing a vicious campaign 
against giving the people a free right to 
vote.” 

Charges that the measure was aimed at 
free speech and was in reprisal for criti- 
«ism of his policies was met with a smile 
by Senator Long. The opposition asserted 
that it waved a big stick at newspapers 
warning them they would be clubbed out 
ef existence if they failed to get into line. 

The legislation, as amended at his dicta- 
ticn. will reach all dailies and weeklies 
having 20,000 weekly circulation. The 
Senate had previously approved the bill. 
County Government in New York 

WIFT MOVEMENT for reorganization 

of county government in New York 
Stale to reduce local taxation was urged 
by Governor Lehman upon the State Leg- 
islature called into special session to con- 
sider tax reforms and other measures. 

The appeal of Governor Lehman for 
nonpartisan consideration of the problem 
met with prompt response from the mi- 
nority leaders in the Legislature. who of- 
fered to go along “the whole way” with 
the. Governor and 


the Nex York City 


‘ties. 


in| 


into vogue. 


Charter Commission. The Republican 
leader in the Senate, George P. Fearon. 
announced the willingness of the minority 
to subscribe to legislation to remedy con- 
ditions. 

Legislation affecting New York City and 
the up-State counties must be combined 
in a single bil! and not considered sep- 
arately was the only condition attached 
to the offer. This was to avoid the risk 
of providing for reform for the up-State 
counties with a chance of defeat of New 
York City reorganization. 

A bill incorporating these two halfs ol 


the program, introduced by Senator 
Fearon. was however referred to commit- 
lee. 


A deficit of $62,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. was fore- 
cast by Governor Lehman in an address 
discussing the program before the special 
session of the Legislature. Education, 
Coneressional reapportionment and the 
euaranteed mortgage situation provide 
other issues to be laid before the session. 


Planning Land Use 

LANS FOR LAND USE are being de- 

veloped by the Agricultural Adjust- | 
ment Administration. Continental United | 
States has been divided into rine regions. 
in which field forces have been organized 
unaer regional directors to aid in formu- 
lating and carrying out a perfected pro- 
gram. 

Services of the regional director are to 
be available to the submargine! land com- . 
nittee which is supervising the expendi- , 
tule of 25 million dollars appropriated 
through the Surplus Relief Corporation for 
government buying of submarginal lands. | 

Extensive submarginal land purchases | 
ere contemplated in the Seventh Region, | 
which includes North and South Dakota, | 
Kansas. Nebraska, Montana, and Wyo-. 
ming. S. E. Johnson is regional director | 
vith headquarters at Lincoln, Nebraska | 


Low Cost Utility Service 
L ARGE SAVINGS through reductions in- 
rates for utilitv services are being | 


,obtained for consumers through the ace | 
month. The outlook was not so promising | vo 


tivities of State and municipal authori- | 
Throughout the country the trend: 
to lower rates is observable. 

The American Municipal Association , 
calls attention to lower costs of electric. | 
gas and telephone service in a great num- , 
bers of cities. In several States. blanket | 
reductions have been announced by the 
public utilities themselves. 

In Indiana, 300 cities have reduced rates 
for electric current by order of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission; the street light- 
ing bill of Gary, a city of 100.000 inhabit- 
ants. will be cut $25.000 tor the vear. 
Rates in 149 Florida cities have been re- 
duced by one-third for electric current. 

A savings Of about $75.000 annually to 
North Carolina consumers of electric cur- | 
rent is estimated as the effect of an order. 
of State Public Utilities Commissioner | 
Stanley Winborne reducing the rates | 
charges by the Virginia Electric and Pow er | 
Company. The public utility serves 
considerable area in the northeastern | 
pari of the State. 

Electric rate reductions averaging 25° 
per cent for domestic consumers went into! 
effect in May in 31 Tennessee cities. bv 
order of the State Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. Los Angeles house- 
nolders now pay 1'z cents per kilowatt 
hour instead of 2 cents. after 175 k.w.h. | 
have been used. Dallas has just gained. 
an annual reduction of $400. 550 for elec- | 
tricity users in the city. 

North Carolina cities, acting through 
the League of North Carolina Municipali- | 
ties. are investigating telephone rates in. 
the State. The Michigan Public Utilities | 
Commission has ordered a state-wide re- | 
duction in telephone rates. Eighteen up- | 
State New York cities are working with | 
the State Public Service Commission in an | 
investigation of New York Telephone 
Company rates. 

The four major cities of Tennessee—_ 
Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville and Chat- | 
tanooga—are demanding a 20 per cent re- 
duction in municipal telephone rates. ! 

Among other single cities studying rate. 
problems and seeking reductions are Erie. | 
Minneapolis, El Paso. Albany. Miami. San_ 
= Yonkers, Fort Worth and Oklahoma . 

ity. 

Chairman John J. D. Preston. of the, 
public service commission of West Vir- | 
ginia. has announced a policy of regula- | 
ting public utilities as an integral | 
of the recovery program of the. State. 
serles of investigations have been a 
taken by the commission into rates and. 
charges for electric power throughout the 
Siate. It is also inquiring into rates for , 
Waler service and toll bridge charges.. 


State Taxes and Public Service | 
/HETHER sstate and local taxation | 
be curtailed regardless of a result- 
ing failure to finance esential public serv-. 
ices or whether constructive economy 
should be applied to eliminate waste and 
redundancy while preserving the features 
of government useful to the citizen repre- 
sent the antagonistic attitude of two 
schools of political economy. | 
The era of prosperity increased the over- 
head for government service at a time 
when the taxpayer was more o1 less com- | 
plaisant; with depression, the tax load | 
Vas recognized aS an excessive and at’ 
times intolerable burden. resulting in de- | 
riands to lighten the load regardless of | 
consequences. Now a new group is being | 
recruited which is urging the preservation | 
cf public service as cheap and useful, with | 
the demand tor economy to be met by re- 
organization to cut out unnecessary costs. 
Taxpayers’ associations have been grow- 
ine up in local communities throughout 
ine country, urging that the cost of gov- | 
be cut. How can we keep our | 
government running? seems to be the 
sicgan of the many groups of citizens’ 
councils recently set up to promote in- 
terest in government, to maintain essen- 
tiai public services and to utilize emer- 
gency conditions to effect permanent im- 
provements in governmental structure. 
Relief of property holders from exces- 
sive taxes is one of the measures demanded . 
by taxpayers’ asociations. Eight states 
de not tax real estate for the purpose of | 
financing state governments, abandoning | 
this source of revenue to local govern-' 
raents. These states are: Delaware, Illi- | 
nois, Michigan, New York. North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Virgina. 
Tax relief is advocated by taxpayers as- 
sociations in Minnesota, Oregon and bce 
other States particularly in the North- | 
west. 
As an aid to faxpavers the installment 
system of tax payments has come widely 
About one-half the Staies 


New 
installments. 
ties have 


doubtedly 


by 


He 
major problems. 


and many 


under 


Ruby 


The 


semi-annual, quarterly. 
and weekly payments. 
adds to the cost 
but the taxpayers benefit by the aid in 
retaining his property 
and is induced to pay delinquent taxes 
easy payments. The remittance of 
penalties on delinquent taxes, a common 
resort. has resulted in discouraging pay- 
ments. 


for 


municipalities make provision 
for payment of taxes ininstallments. 

York has a system of quarterly 
Other States and communi- 
monthly 
system un- 
of collection 


in time of stress. 


Governor Laffoon Snaps Whip 
."CALAWAGS need not appl 
Governor 
has told the world that, 
the state legislature off hoine 
stormy session, he proposes te be gover- 
nor for the rest of his term of office and 
to administer the public business in the 
interest of taxpayers alone. 
has already started to clear up 
The $22,000,000 annual 
appropriation bill—enacted as one of the 
iasi acts of the legislature—hes been ap- 
proved. He hgs appointed the three mem- 
bers of the Public Service Commission 


‘created by the legislature; 
cal friendship in his selection. 


office 
Laffoon, who 
having packed 
after a 


though 


ignoring 
Governor 
Laffoon has declared that he has named 
a “high-toned commission.” 

The Public Service Commission will 
have control over public and private light 
heat. power, gas, pipe line, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and street. suburban and inter- 
urban railways. Emphasizing that it Is 
a non-partisan body, Governor Laffoon 
promises that it will decide everything 
thet comes before it with the same care 
‘as a court ol appeals.” 

The job of clearing out the “scalawags” 
is before Governor Laffoon. He must 
await a decision of the state court of ap- 
peals on the validity of the “ouster” act, 
wna of the reorganiaztion act, which would 
permit him to revise the personnel and 
policies of state official agencies. 


Soup Revenues for Public Relief 
NTICIPATED REVENUES from a pro- 
posed compromise settlement ol 
claims of the State of New Jersey to taxes 
on the estate of John T. Dorrence, tor- 
merly head of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. of Camden. are to be the source 
of funds to be expended for relief. The 
State Legislature, before adjournment. 
voted to expend $10,000,000 for relief pur- 
poses of the expected $12,000,000 in re- 
ceipts from taxer on this estate. 

No assurances of © settlement have been 
given by the executors of the estate, al- 
the original overtures are from 
that direction. Should the settlement fail. 
it may be necessary to call the Legislature 
again into special session to make new 
provision for financing relief. 
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PROSPECTS OF NORMAL TRADE 


WITH NATIONS 


OVER THE SEAS 


Effect of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act—Present Bal- 
ance of Trade With Countries in the Orient 


Hope for 
ditions of foreign trade. under which the 
most efficient production in any part of 
the world gets its due reward with a mini- 
mum of interference at national boun- 
daries. is seen by Dr. Wallace McClure, 
Assistant Chief of the Treaty Division. 
Department of State. in the Reciprocal 
Tiade Agreements Act, signed’ by the 
President on June 12. 

Linked wu» with a freer exchange of 
eoods. said Dr. McClure, addressing the 
Institute of International Relations at 
Nashville, Tenn., is the standard of liv- 
ing. Where the standards are low and 
profit margins are as high as_ possible, 
manufacturers can take a reduction in 
profits and undersell their competitors in 
other countries, 

It was to circumvent this inequality 
that the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was formed, in which the President 
was recently authorized by Congress to 
accept membership for the United States. 
Its activities look toward the unifying and 
raising of the standards of working con- 
ditions in all countries. 


a return to the natural con-' 


That no time should be lost in the use 
of the power for tariff bargaining was 
pointed out by Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Jonn Dickinson in making 


public the recent trend of trade between 
the United States and Germany. He 
stated that while imports from Germany 
have continued at the high level of ap- 
proximately 6.5 million dollars a month 
during last year, exports to Germany 
have fallen off from about 15 million to 
6 million dollars in the last three 
months. This decline Mr. Dickinson at- 
tributed to German trade agreements with 
oth., foreign powers. 
Our Trade With China 

A distinct improvement in American 
trade with China for the first three 
months of the year is reported by the 
Department of Commerce. America’s 
share in China’s import trade rose from 
21 to 29 per cent and equalled the com- 
bined shares of Japan. Great Britain and 
Germany. The chief products were oil, 
cotton, wheat, autos, radios. and aircraft. 
Chinese eXports to the United States rose 
from 17 to 22 per cent of that country’s 


total export trade. They consisted chiefly 
of skins, wood oil, raw cotton. and wool. 

Even more striking was the increase 
of American trade with the Orient gen- 
erally, as reported by the Bureau of Come- 
merce for the period from January t@ 
May. 

Exports to Asia rose 60 per cent over 
the amount reported the previous year 
for the period. They totaled over $152,- 
000,000. Nearly half of this total went to 
Japan, the other chief recipients being, 
in order. China. Philippine Islands, Brit- 
ish India, Dutch Indies. and British 
Malaya. 

Imports from the Orient increased at 
a still higher rate—66 per cent—and 
amounted to more than $232,000,000 for 
the period. One-fourth came from the 
Philippine Islands, the balance being im- 
ported from Japan, British Malaya, Brit- 
ish India, and the Dutch Indies. 

Trade With Japan 

In view of Japan’s much advertised 
drive to increase exports, it is a highly 
interesting fact that, while Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States increased 62 
per cent in the period, American exports 
to Japan increased at a still higher rate— 
76 per cent. 

Japanese participation in the Philippine 
trade, however, is a different story, ace 
cording to a report of the Commerce Dee, 
partment’s trade commissioner at Manila. 
While the Island’s exports to Japan in 
the first quarter of the year rose by 21 
per cent, imports from Japan increased 
over 75 per cent. 
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in the clean, cheerful, air-conditioned trains of 
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your order—food fit for a king’s taste— prices 
scaled down to a commoner’s pocketbook . . . and 


you sleep like a kitten. It does make a difference 


you'll find out 


when you travel on Chesapeake and 


Ohio again and again ... and feel 


fresh as a daisy at the end of every trip. 
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‘Treasury’s ‘Gold Fund’: 


What It Is . 


Profit From Changing Metal Content of 
Dollar Put Into Special Account; Part 


Used to Stabilize Exchange 


yy the 1933-34 fiscal year closed 
the Treasury Department had 
the sum of $2.811,000.000 listed on the 
income side of its ledger under the 
heading “increment resulting from re- 
duction in the weight of the gold dol- 
lar.” 

This is the mysterious and complex 
“gold fund” which sprang into being 
over night with the country’s 59-cent 
dollar. It is referred to as the “profit” 
or “increment” which the Government 
realized from its monetary manipula- 
tions, yet few people understand how a 
profit of as much as $2,811,000,000 can 
be conjured up by a mere Government 
decree. 


How it Was Done 


Here is a boiled down statement ol 
what happened to cause this huge profi; 
to spring into existence from nowhere. 

Let’s go back for the time being to 
Jan. 29 of this year. At that time the 
American dollar. according to law, was 
the equivalent of 25.8 grains of gold 
nine-tenths fine. In other words, any- 
body presenting a one dollar gold cer- 
tificate at the Treasury, up to the time 
that gold payments were suspended, 
could get for that certificate 25.8 
grains of gold nine tenths fine. 

“Grains” is merely a unit of weight, 
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NRA BOOTLEGGERS 
By DR. PAUL K. NYSTROM 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and President of the American 
Market Society 


In the American Marketing Journal. 

The NRA codes, with their compli- 
cated trade practice provisions and 
prohibitions, have opened up serious 
temptations to business men and, as 
@ result, we now have an enormous 
bootleg production and contribution of 
goods much like that which prevailed 
in the liquor business under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment.. 

Code makers should be told that 
while it is possible through association 


- under the NRA to raise prices or to fix 


prices at any desired point, there is 
nothing that can be set down in a 
code of fair competition that will make 
the consumer buy. As a°result, the 
NRA is now facing its first real test, 
the test of consumer resistance. 


CHARITY AND INJUSTICE 
By PROF. KIRTLEY F. MATHER 

Head of the Harvard Summer School 

In an address at the Summer Institute for 

Social Progress at Wellesley, Mass. 
- A new set of morals, highly idealistic, 
with cooperation, sharing social respon- 
sibility and social morality as their 
foundation, is essential] to this chang- 
ing age. The new set of morals should 
apply not only to the individual but 
to business. 

We are living in new times and wi!! 
be forced, whether we like it or not, to 
share from our income, rather than to 
give from our surplus. In this way 
we can break the shackles of an old 
System which has crippled economic 
and social progress. 

The old idea of using charity as a 
convenient cloak to hide the arrogance, 
hardness and injustice developed in the 
unrestricted scramble for profit—that 
must be a thing of the past. 


CRIME AND CORRUPTION 
By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 

Attorney General of the United States 

In an address before the National Press 
Club at Washington, 

The law-abiding citizen can be as- 
sured that there has been a sub- 
stantial measure of recovery in an im- 
portant sector of the Administration's 
efforts to bring peace and plenty in 
the nation—recovery from the ravages 
of lawlessness. That lawlessness has 
taken not only human life but its 
economic toll. 

In some communities politics and 
corruption were so interwovell, gang- 
sters and officials so interlinked, that 
the trails followed for criminals also 
led to men supposed to be holding 
public trusts. In some instances police 
officials were brought under grave sus- 
picion and public officials who gave 
aid and comfort to fugitive desperadoes 
were arrested and convicted. 

I also regret to report that a seg- 
ment of the public has exhibited a 
maudlin sympathy toward the most 
despicable of gangsters. Those who, 
at this hour, romanticize crime are in 
@ very real sense aiders and abetters 
of the criminals. This at once em- 
phasizes the need of widespread and 
accurate information so that a cam- 
paign of education may go hand in 
hand with the campaign against 
crime. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF DOLLARS 
By FRANCIS MARION LAW 


President of the American Bankers 
Association 


In a radio address from Chicago, Ill. 

There are two kinds of unemploy- 
ment 1n this country—unemployment of 
men and unemployment of dollars. 
Men and dollars must be put to work. 
Banks in strong and highly liquid con- 
dition are prepared and determined to 
do their proper part in putting money 
to work. 

That brings me to the all important 
question of the granting of credit by 
banks. Two things are necessary to 
increase bank credit: First, the banks 
must be liquid and confident in their 
own strength; second, business men 
must further lay their fears and regain 


_ confidence to the point where they will 


dare to think and plan ahead. The 
first requisite is accomplished. The 
gecond is in process. 

Bank credits will increase and money 
will go to work as soon as business 
men get over their disinclination to 
borrow and this will be when they be- 
gin to see profits within their reach. 
The number of good credit risks is in- 
creasing daily. Not in my time have 
syd borrowers been so warmly wel- 
ec at banks as they are today. 


and “nine-tenths” tine merely means 
that there would be nine parts gold in 
every 10 parts of the metal the cer- 
tificate holder received. One hundred 
per cent pure gold is rare. 


At the same time that it was bound 
by law on Jan. 29 to maintain the dol- 
lar at an equivalent to 25.8 grains of 
gold, the Government happened to have 
in its possession 104,051,000,000 grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine. Since it took 
25.8 grains of gold to make one dollar 
on Jan. 29, these 104,051,000,000 grains 
were worth, or made up, $4,033,000,000 
in gold. That was the situation on 
June 

On Jan. 30 President Roosevelt, ex- 
ercising the power given him in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
and the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, pro- 
claimed that the American’ dollar 
should no longer be made up of 25.8 
grains of gold. Thereafter, the Presi- 
dent ordered, the American’ dollar 
Should be the equivalent of 15 5/21 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. This 
was a reduction of 41 per cent in the 
dollar’s gold content. 

Now look at what the President’s or- 
der had done to the _ 104,051,000,000 
grains of gold which the Government 
owned. Since it took only 15 5/21 
grains to make $1 now instead of 25.8, 
those 104,051,000,000 grains of gold were 
worth, or made up, $6,825,000,000, and 
increase of $2,798,000,000. This is the 
“gold profit.” 

Gradually, as the Government gath- 
ered in more gold from hoarding, the 
profit increased until it reached $2,- 
811,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year. 
Every 25.8 was worth, instead of $1 as 
formerly, almost $1.75, and the profit 
accruing to the Treasury increased pro- 
portionately. 

The Gold Reserve Act had specified 
that this profit be turned over to the 
Treeasury as a part of its cash on hand. 
This was merely a bookkeeping entry, 
but there still remains the ques- 
tion: What was the physical form of 
this profit? 

It is actually in gold. The Treasury 
merely set aside the surplus or “profit” 
gold representing $2,811,000,000. The 
rest of the gold still remains as a back- 
ing for currency, mainly the new type 
of gold certificates which can not be 
converted into gold on demand, and as 
free gold in the Treasury. 

Not a Net Gain 

The $2,811,000,000 profit which the 
Treasury wrote up on its gold has not 
been a net gain. The Gold Reserve Act 
provided that $2.000,000,000 of the gold 
profit be appropriated immediately for 
an exchange stabilization fund. This 
fund has been used. very occasionally 
to steady the dollar, to steady the value 
of Government securities and to buy 
silver, The manner in which this part 
of the gold profit has been put into 
active operation will illustrate how the 
rest of the profit may become an ac- 
live asset to the Treasury. 

When the Treasury wished to launch 
its stabilization fund, it handed over to 
the Federal Reserve banks a certain 
amount of gold certificates. These gold 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Doubts Value of NRA 
Sir: 

You are deserving of high praise and 
encouragement for your article daring 
to criticize the President and his bunch 
of unpractical men at the head of 
things at Washington. 


They are dead wrong—and some of 
‘he fool things they are doing will have 
disastrous consequences. For instance, 
the NRA is like the work of some of 
the worst cases of imbecile prince 
rulers of the Middle Ages. Darrow, 
Borah, Frazier, Nye and others that 
have tried to set Washington right on 
this tragic mistake have not said one- 
tenth of what might be said against it. 
It is robbing consumer’ and producer 
both ‘as well as the small business 
man) and putting money in the pockets 
of bigger business. I am a life-long 
Democrat but not the kind of Demo- 
crat running things now at Washing- 
ton. They are like a bunch of innocent 
babes playing with fire. 

Things are moving along now with 
the help of all this Government “dole” 
money, but that cannot keep up. It 
is too bad that the small business men 
and the consumer, though the majority 
of the population, are helpless—have no 
voice at Washington to reach the Pres- 
ident’s ear. 

But such seems not to be the case. 
More power to your pen. Hope s@éme 
one like yourself with “backbone” 
enough to lift up their. voice will keep 
hounding away until the babes at 
Washington hear the voice of the real 
“Forgotten Man,” the consumer and 


‘producer, especially the former. 


H. M. ROBERTS. 


Faith in the President 

You seem to know all the answers 
to all the grave problems that con- 
front Mr. Roosevelt in your mind, but, 
of course, you fail to say how you 
would put ten million people back to 
work, balance the budget, make Amer- 
ican business men assume their share 
of the burden and all the other com- 
plex problems. I have read many 
scathing criticisms of our President 
and his policies but I have yet to read 


Terry, Mont. 


certificates were secured by a part of 
the gold which had been appropriated 
over into the stabilization fund by the 
Gold Reserve Act. In return for these 
gold certificates, the Federal Reserve 
banks set up a deposit on its books to 
the credit of the Government just as 
any bank would do when a customer 
comes in and deposits paper money. 

hen, as the Government wishes to 
spend its stabilization money, it orders 
the Reserve banks to meet the expendi- 
tures out of this deposit just as any 
bank honors a check of its depositor. 
The Reserve bank makes the payment 
in any ordinary currency, not in the 
gold certificates. 


one to compare with your criticism on 
his last radio address. 7 

I am not a recipient of any Govern- 
ment bounty so cannot be accused of 
speaking from that standpoint, but 
when you say in effect that Mr. Roose- 
velt has no concern for the ten mil- 
lion unemployed and that he asks us 
to forget, along with him “the ten 
million gaunt faces and broken spirits 
that lie imprisoned in the dungeons of 
America’s social ineptitude,” you are 
Saying something that is deeply re- 
sented by those of us who believe in 
our President and in his policies. I! 
ever there was a President since Lin- 
coln who did care what happened to 
the ten million unemployed, that Pres- 
ident is the present occupant of that 
high office. 

You insinuate that all to whom the 
President’s message was a source of 
joy and inspiration, have minds of 
children and intellects unable to com- 
prehend the dangers that beset us. 

You, along with your Republican 
colleagues, would attempt to destroy 
the faith which the common people of 
America have in a great leader and a 
great, human, understanding and 
absolutely unselfish man — Franklin 
Roosevelt. Every forward-looking so- 
cial movement projected by him is 
criticized and ridiculed in your edito- 
rial comment. You cannot destroy my 
faith in him! 

HELEN HARTFORD. 

Berthond, Colo. 


Value of Criticism 
Sir: 

The writer has been reading The 
United States News’ for about two 
months now, and thoroughly enjoys it, 
even if now and then your editorial 
comment is not entirely accord with 
the New Deal, and everything the Ad- 
ministration is doing, as some of your 


Teaders complain. 


Things have come to a pretty pass 
if any citizen may not freely criticize 
what any elected or appointed official 
does. No Administration is sacrosanct 
or above criticism, and we have not 
lost our good old American right to 
Squawk and find fault. ! 

The Administration pulled a mighty 
Slick bit of politics, however, when 
their ballyhoo artists sold the country 
on the idea that it was disloyal to crit- 
icize anything they did—that their aims 
and purposes were so high and holy 
as to be above and beyond criticism. 
Some of us feel that if their cause is 
so great and good, they do not need to 
so continuously propagandize and 
ballyhoo the country about the won- 
ders they have, or are about to, per- 
form. 

It would be entertaining to know 
how loyally some of these people who 
dislike your editorials, supported the 
preceding administration. I think 
most of them are probably possessed of 
about the same brand of consistency 
as that displayed by Speaker Rainey in 
his recent Mackinac Island _ speech, 
wherein he admonished us that this 
was no time to rock the hoat, etc. Any 
one who cares to do so, may look up 
Mr. Rainey's record as a boat rocker 


YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
| Upon Various Topics of the Day ee 


par excellence during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. It does make a differ- 
ence whose ox is gored. 
B. E. BELTZ. 
New England, N. D. 


x * 
Believes Times Are Better 
Sir: 
Your editor, Mr. Lawrence’s editorial 


in answer to President Roosevelt's 


radio speech is most unfair, whereas 
he says: “President Roosevelt must 
think the people of the radio audience 
aS consisting of child-like people who 
need to he told that things are fun- 
damentally sound, or better than they 
were and they will accept them.” 

The people do not need to be told 
that things are better than they were, 
the average American citizen has in- 
telligence enough to know it. They 
know the masses as a whole are better 
off than they were, and they know also 
that President Roosevelt can hardly 
undo in less than two years all the 
errors that the past administration had 
made. 

Furthermore, they know’ what 
amount of money that is being spent 
at the present time is being spent to 
help the American people, and not Eu- 
rope, and also, we all know the budget 
has been unbalanced for years. 

If anyone takes his tax fears seri- 
ously, they would think America was 
just about to go into the hands of re- 
ceivership. Well, I for one prefer to 
be an optimist. 

Regarding Mr. Lawrence’s remarks 
about. those fhrown out of employ- 
ment in Harrison, Tenn, if he was fair 
in his opinion why did not he inves- 
tigate the wages paid those unfortun- 
ate employes, and let us have that side 
of the story, too? 

B. M. SMITH. 

East St. Louis, Ill. © 


No Better Off Today 
Sir: 

President Roosevelt asked “Are you 
better off today than you were a year 
ago? Have you lost any liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights?” 

No, Mr. President, I am no better 
off today than I was a year ago. I am 
unemployed and my prospects for em- 
ployment seem to be even less than 
they were then. 

A year ago, I was buoyed up with 
the promises and expectations of a New 
Deal which was to abolish unrest and 
give every willing worker a job. 

Today I am told by statisticians, in- 
cluding the President himself, about 
the vast number of workers returned 
to work, the increased pay rolls and the 
ensuing prosperity. 

Apparently, the job is done, or is 
well on the way, and I rejoice over 
that; but I, and my fellow ten million 
or more are still out of a job. 

Prices have increased for us, with 
less ability to buy. Those who are com- 
pelled to appeal to charity find the 


sic impulse to give more restricted and 


more red tape taking the place of 
action. 
We look with consternation at the’ 


*Housing’, Kindred Terms; 
Meaning Made Clear: . . 


‘Low-cost Housing,’ ‘Mutual Mortgage 
Insurance,’ ‘Modernizing, Renovating 
and Repairs’ and ‘Amortization’ Defined 


— NEW National Housing Act, pri- 

marily to benefit American home- 
owners but operating through the me- 
jium of private business, is brimful of 
financial, realty and insurance terms 
that may puzzle the ordinary reader. 


Everybody knows housing refers to 
lwelling places, whether in the cities 
and towns or out in the open reaches 
of the country. What is meant by “low- 
cost housing,” “mutual mortgage insur- 
ance,” loans for “modernizing,” “reno- 
vating” and “repairing homes,” “amor- 
tization” and the like is anothe. story. 


“Housing” includes any form of 
home, apartment, or similar quarters, 
or slum clearance projects or large 
buildings that house large numbers of 
people much like separate communities. 
But housing as meant in the new law 
primarily applies to modest homes of 
people of moderate means. 

The Government will not extend its 
insurance benefits to any mortgage in- 
volving in excess of $16,000 for any 
home, but may insure mortgages for 
any low-cost housing project up to $10,- 
000,000 per project, to promote low 
rentals for poor people that cannot af- 
ford ordinary modest individual homes. 


Low-cost Housing 

“Low-cost housing” is where  prop- 
arty held by Federal, State-or muhicipal 
agencies or by private corporations is 
converted into housing facilities for 
persons of low income by new construc- 
tion or remodelling of existing housing. 
Such low-cost housing projects are 
regulated or restricted by law or by 
the Housing Administration as _ to 
rents, charges, capital, rate of profit 
return or methods of operation. 

The Housing Act sets up the Govern- 
‘ment as an insurer of mortgages on 
homes. A mortgage is a written legal 
documentary obligation which the 
home-owner who gets a loan gives to 
the one who furnishes him the money 
as security for repayment of the debt. 
It is a pledge of the property itself to 
guarantee future payment of this 
mortgage debt. 


Mortgagor and Mortgagee 


A mortgagor is the home owner who 
‘borrows and gives the mortgage which 
puts up his property as security for 
the loan. The mortgagee is the one 
who advances the money and takes 
the mortgage as security. 

The new law creates a Mutual Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund of $10,000,000 to 
insure mutual mortgages on fee-simple, 
that.is, clear title real estate and on 
properties held under leases for periods 
from 50 to 99 years. A mutual mort- 
gage is one with reciprocal benefits. 

Here is the way it works in this new 
law: The government charge for its 


to 


wanton, deliberate, destruction of food 
and the necessities of life which place 
them further beyond our reach, and 
search as we may the Bill of Rights we 
find nothing to prevent poverty, star- 
vation, and hopeless misery. 
JOSEPH E. EVANS. 
Washington, D. C. 


+ 


WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Underwood & Underwood 


EUGENE O. SYKES 


Four Members of Communications Commission 


—Harris & Ewing 


—Harris & Ewing 


—Harris & Ewing 


Chairman of radio commission, a jurist from 
Mississippi, continues as chie/ of 
supplanting body 


GEVEN men at Washington now supervise 
the Nation’s telegraph, telephone, radio and 
cable services. They constitute the newly-cre- 
ated Federal Communications Commission, 
whose head is Eugene O. Sykes of Jackson, 
Miss. While the owner-operators run these 
far-reaching facilities of communication, the 
new Commission is vested with almost supreme 
regulatory powers over all the services. 


Sooner or later everybody comes in contact 
with this Commission. Executives sending 
telegrams, the millions of radio listeners, the 
housewives telephoning for groceries, the peo- 
ple who send messages beneath the sea are all, 
in a sense, the public clients of this Commission. 
Mr. Sykes presides over this body just as he 
did over the Federal Radio Commission, which 
automatically expired under the terms of the 
Communications Act. 


Chairman Sykes was born in the atmosphere 
of judicial life. His father was a State judge 
and the young man followed in his father’s foot- 
steps. Mr. Sykes is a native of Aberdeen, Miss., 
born in the mid-summer of 1876. Attending 
the United States Naval Academy and gradu- 
ating in law at the University of Mississippi, 
Mr. Sykes practiced law at Aberdeen until he 
was appointed to the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi. Later he was elected to that court and 
became its chief justice. 


Voluntarily retiring from the bench in 1924, 
Mr. Sykes resumed law practice in his home 
town. Three years later President Coolidge 
appointed him a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission upon the creation of that body by 
Congress. President Hoover reappointed him 
in 1930. Later he became chairman and was 
holding that office when the Radio Commis- 
sion’s functions were absorbed by the Com- 
munications Commission. Mr, Sykes’ appoint- 
ment is for a seven-year term, 


THAD H. BROWN 


Counsel for old radio commission before he 
became a member he will now continue — 
on new board for six years 


PUBLIc office has no new glamour for Col- 

onel Thad H. Brown of Ohio, member of 
the Federal Communications Commission. His 
legal residence is Columbus, and he has held 
offices in the Buckeye State and at the National 
Capital. 

Native heath of Colonel Brown is Morrow 
County, upstate in Ohio. He was born Jan. 10, 
1887. He gained his education at the Ohio 
Wesleyan and at the Ohio State Universities. 

Ohio is brimful of politics all the year around. 
Colonel Brown began dabbling in politics in 
1909 when he received an appointment as jour- 
nal clerk in the Ohio Legislature. He liked the 
job and it was the beginning of a public career. 

Washington has approximately forty new 
Federal Commissions. The States have com- 
missions scattered around. Ohio has always 
had its share. One of these is the Ohio Civil 
Service Commission and Colonel Brown was 
sworn into office as one of its members. 

Then Colonel Brown moved into another of- 
fice, as Secretary of State of Ohio. His am- 
bitions expanded and he ran for Governor but 
was unsuccessful. 

His Washington record began five years ago. 
He came to the capital as chief counsel of the 
Federal Power Commission. Later on, in the 
Same year of 1929, Colonel Brown was ap- 
pointed chief counsel of the Federal Radio 
Commission. Then he became a member of the 
Commission and he was still a member when 


that body automatically faded out under the ° 


terms of the Federal Communications Act. 

_ Like Chairman Sykes, Colonel Brown's expe- 
rience with the old Commission put him in line 
for selection, on merit, with the new and 
broader organization, for the tremendously 
growing radio industry will be one of the main 
concerns of the Communications Commission. 
Colones) Brown will serve a wear ters, 


NORMAN S&S. CASE 


Former Governor of Rhode Island, lawyer, and 
prosecutor, who brings a varied experi- 
ence to the Board, 


A FORMER Governor of Rhode Island, Nor- 

man Stanley Case, the fourth member of 
the Federal Communications Commission, is 
serving under an appointment for four years. A 
close friend of President Roosevelt, he is a 
lawyer with a World War record for bravery in 
the fighting zone. 


Mr. Case was born October 11, 1888, at Prov- 
idence. He has always lived at Providence, the 
city whose street names, like Amity, Benevo- 
lence, Charity and Prudence and thetike, reflect 
the days of the Pilgrim fathers. Mr. Case stud- 
ied at Brown University at Providence, and 
took a law course at Harvard. He holds degrees 
from these and from Boston University, Manhat- 
tan College and Rhode Island State College. 


Twenty-three years ago Mr. Case was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Rhode Island and a year 
later to the Massachusetts bar. He has prac- 
ticed before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the ambition of every lawyer. 


Mr. Case served four years on the Providence 
City Council. Later, for two years, he was a 
member of the soldiers’ bonus board of Rhode 
Island. Between 1921 and 1926, he was United 
States attorney for Rhode Island. Then Mr. 
Case was elected lieutenant governor of the 
State, and, upon the death of Governor Pothier, 
succeeded to the office of governor. He was 
elected for a second term and altogether had 
approximately five years’ service as governor, 


but was defeated in the 1932 elections. 


During the Mexican border trouble in 1916, 
Mr. Case served as first lieutenant of Troop A, 
Rhode Island National Guard. In the World 
War, he was overseas two years with the 
Yankee Division of the American Expeditionary 
Forces as a captain of the 103rd machine gun 
battalion and later was assigned to the general 
staff of the A. E. F. Mr. Case was chairman of 
a conference of governors in 1930-32, 


PAUL A. WALKER 


One of the new men on the board comes from 
Oklahoma. with a record achieved in State 
regulatory agencies 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in naming the 

personnel of the seven-man board at the 
head of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion recognized not only those who had served 
on the expiring Federal Radio Commission but 
also men with records on State regulatory 
agencies. Paul A. Walker of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is one of the latter class. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Communications Com- 
mission for a five-year term. 

Mr. Walker is an Easterner who went west 
to build up a law practice. He was born in 
Pennsylvania on January 11, 1881. He went 
to the University of Chicago and was graduated 
there and then took a law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Locating in Oklahoma City, the home town 
of Senator Gore, Mr. Walker began the prac- 
tice of law and became interested in politics. 
He and Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, became 
warm friends and when Mr. Walker recently 
was proposed for appointment as a member of 
the Communications Commission he had the 
whole-hearted backing of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Congress. 

For fifteen years, Mr. Walker was attorney 
for the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
That was between 1915 and 1930. Then in 1931 
Mr. Walker was elected a member of that State 
commission and was an active figure in its in- 
vestigations, hearings and deliberations. He 
later became the chairman of the commission. 
He has represented the commission on frequent 
occasions when matters affecting rates and 
charges by Oklahoma railroads and other cor- 
porations have figured in hearings before the 


‘ Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 


ington. 

The Commission of which he is the third 
ranking member will be organized into divisions 
with interlocking functions and interlocking as- 
sionment of members, 


mortgage insurance will range from 
one-half to one per cent of the face 
value of the mortgage, as the Housing 
Administrator may determine. The 
mortgagee pays this charge to the 
it from the home-owner when he also 
collects his interest, payments on prin- 
a of the loan and any other charges 
ue. 


Rebate to Home-Owners 

As in all mutual insurance, these 
government rates so collected are pur- 
posely in excess of the amount needed, 
to cover any probable losses. The law 
stipulates that any part of the funds 
so accumulated, which are found not 
to be needed to cover actual losses, 
Shall be turned back to the home- 
owners. 

So, aS a matter of fact, a home- 
owner who borrows on a mortgage 
maturing in 20 years may find his 
mortgage paid off in 17 or 18 years as 
the result of this refund credit. 

This mortgage insurance is aimed 
at relief from the short-term loan 
practice—that is, mortgage loans that 


. have to be paid back in three or five 


years. The new law applies the in- 
surance to loans running up to twenty 
years. This longer spread of years 
during which the home-owner can pay 
back what he owes is to prevent re- 
currence of what are termea ups and 
downs in financial demands and scurry-. 


ing about by distressed home-owners 


to get new funds to pay what they 
already owe. | 


Amortiaztion of Mortgag 


The home-owner in all these trans- 
actions has to “amortize” the principal 
of his mortgage debt. This is the peri- 
odical payment required, in addition to 
the running interest, on the amount of 
the mortgage loan. To amortize a debt 
is to gradually reduce the debt by pay- 
ments of some fixed portion of it at 
stated intervals, along with the regular 
payments of interest. ' 

“Rehabilitaiton loans are to en- 
courage business concerns—banks, trust 
companies, and so on—to make loans 
to home-owners so that funds may be 
available for modernizing, renovating 
and repairing their homes. That sim- 
ply means the Government backs pri- 
vate financing business in extension of 
credit to enable home-owners to make 
their homes up to date to conform to 
present-day standards of living by con- 
struction and repair. 

These loans are character loans, s0 
to speak; they are subject to the per- 
sonal reputation of the one who wants 
to borrow, as to his debt-paying rec- 
ord, employment, dependents and other 
factors. 
perts have led to the statement that ine 
dividual loans have a remarkably low 
ratio of loss to the lenders. 

In these loans, made by institutions 
in private business, the Federal Gove 
ernment guarantees 20 per cent, the 
loaning institution assumes any further 
liability of loss on what it loans. 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens . 


—HOW MANY single persons are 
* there in the United States 18 
years old or over? 

A.—The number of single persons 18 
years or over in the United States in 
1930, as reported by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, was 19,498,099. 

+ + 


Q.—What is the bill of rights? 

A—tThe first ten amendments to the 
Federal Constitution are known as the 
Bill of Rights. 


+ + 

Q.—What is an official definition of 
the word “hurricane’’? 

A.—The word “hurricane,” signifying 
“big wind,” is of Carib Indian origin, 
according to the United States 
Weather Bureau. It has come into 
general use as the name for any tropi- 
cal cyclone of the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf 
of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, Eastern Pa- 
cific (off Central American and Mex- 
ico), and Southern Pacific. 


Q.—What is the most common cause 
of death in fhe United States? 

A.—Census Bureau statistics show 
diseases of the heart to be the most 
common cause of death in the United 
States. 

+ + 

Q.—Can a Supreme Court justice be 
removed for incompetency? 

A.—The Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for removing Supreme Court 
justices for incompetency. 
be removed for improper conduct in of- 
fice through impeachment by the 


House of Representatives and trial by. 


the Senate. 
+ + 

Q.—What Presidents of the United 
States have died in the White House? 

A.—William Henry Harrison and 
Zachary Taylor. 

+ + 

Q.—What is a nonquota alien stu- 
dent? 

A.—The Immigration Act of 1924 
classes a nonquota alien student as “an 
immigrant who is a bona fide student 
at least 15 years of age, and who seeks 
to enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of study at an accredited 
school, college, academy, seminary, or 
university, particularly designated by 
him, and approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, which shall have agreed to re= 


_ port to the Secretary of Labor the ter- 


mination of attendance of such immi- 
grant student, and if any such insti- 
tution of learning fails to make such 
reports promptly the approval shall be 
withdrawn.” 
+ + 

Q.—By what vote can the House of 
Representatives expel one of its mem- 
bers? 

A.—By a two-thirds vote the House 
can expel a member. 


+ + 

Q@.—What State has the greatest 
coast line? 

A.—Florida ranks first with a 1.197 
miles in coast line and California, sec- 
ond, has a 913 miles coast line. This 
is according to the method of mease 
urement used by the Coast and Geos 
detiec Survey. 


Studies of Government ex- 


They can. 


P 
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Cost of Bread; 
Why It’s So High 
Still a Puzzle 


Some Say Distribution and 
Some Say Labor But No 
One Blames the Wheat 
Farmer 


gd THE bakers of this country were given 

free of charge all the ingredients they 
put into bread, the American people would 
still be paying more for their bread than 
people in England, France, or Hungary 
pay for theirs. 

So says the research department of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as a re- 
sult of study on bread prices. To put the 
result another way—the costs of making, 
distributing, and selling bread here are 
greater than the whole cost of the average 
bread loaf in any of the three foreign 
countries. 

Compared with 4.7 cents paid for a 
pound of bread in England, 3.9 cents in 
France, 4.1 cents in Hungary—all in July, 
1929—American consumers were paying 9.2 
cents, more than twice as much. 


Five years later (1933) bread in the 
pound—to 7.2 cents—but it was still 3 
cents higher than the highest of the three 
foreign average prices. 


Service in Selling 
Most of the bread in the United States 


waxed paper. 
clean, and 
handling. 

Sliced. 


free from contamination in 


to the cost. But would the American 
housewife forego these conveniences for a 
more reasonable price? As yet there is 
no way of knowing. 
Bakers’ Wages Higher Here 

Another explanation for the higher 
cests of bread in the United States is that 
of higher wage rates here. Also, much 
of the bread in Europe is made in small 
faraily shops where most or all of the 
labor is provided by the family. Lower 


standards of living in these countries has - 
also been advanced as a reason for the 


variety in prices. 

Probably the most important labor costs 
come after the bread is baked. Problems 
of distribution and seliing bread in this 
country makes the cost to the consumer 


higher. Most of the bread made in Europe | 
small bakeries and is sold. 
to the consumer without delivery. Where-, 


comes from 


as in this country the bread «after coming 
from the huge baking plants is then dis- 
tributed to the smaller retailers for home 
anc shop delivery. 


Farmer's Grievance 


A side-light on the problem is the fact. 


that the American retailer alone often) 
receives more for selling one loaf of bread | 


than the farmer gets for producing the | 
Wheat from which the bread was made. | 

The Bureau further states that in all: 
three of the European countries used in) 
the survey the wheat farmer can buy) 
back a great deal more bread in return) 
for a bushel of wheat than he can in the_ 


United States. 


The whole problem of the consumer's , 


bread dollar is a complex one. The farmer 
wants more for it, and the consumer wants | 
more bread for it. As yet all the facts” 
about the costs of bread production are. 
nct available. Research by the Bureau 
stili continues. 


National Fashions 
In Cooking of Eggs 


French Cooks Most Versatile; 
Italian and Swedish Ways 


ers EGGS are one of the most im- 

portant foods, and their use, says 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, is common in almost every na- 
tion practically each of which has de- 
veloped typical ways of cooking eggs. 

In Italy, eggs are served cooked with 
spaghetti and tomatoes. Eggs Milanese) 
are hard-cooked eggs, sliced, and spread | 
over the top of spaghetti and tomatces. 

French cooks have the reputation of do- 
ing more things with eggs than any other 
cooks. Eggs are one of the ingredients 
which make French pancakes good—the 
rich batter made with eggs and milk, 
spread thinly on the gridle. The pan- 
cake, when it is nicely browned, is spread 
with jelly, rolled, and dusted with pow- 
dered sugar. 

Many Swedish egg dishes are made as 
custards. Poached eggs a la Portugaise 
are served on molds of rice previously 
steamed in tomato sauce. 

Matzo egg cake is the Jewish Eier- 
kuchen, made with eggs, matzo meal, and 
water, with salt to season. 

The Mexicans serve fried eggs with a. 
sauce made of tomatoes, onions. green! 
peppers and parsley. In Nova Scotia an- 
other excellent food combination is made 
by serving poached eggs on codfish cakes, 
with tomato sauce. 


A Child’s “Bad” Words 
To Impress Elders 


Desire to Be “Smart” a Cause 
of Naughty Terms 


NE of the best ways to treat the “bad” 
words of children is to ignore them 
completely. 
. “Children generally use bad words to 
impress adults,” says Katherine Reeves 
of the Cornell University nursery schoo}, 
“and when they discover that mothers and 
fathers are apparently unaffected, the 
words lose much of their fascination and 
are dropped. To appear shocked often 
fixes the word more definitely in the 
child's vocabulary, and makes it doubly 
hard to erase later.” 


Encouraging the use of new and un-| 
usual words is one way to overcome bad | ;,,. 


word usage which children may develop. | 
By supplanting the disagreeable words, | 
says Miss Reeves, with others which are. 
better, the poor vocabulary may gradu- 
ally be forgotten. 

She urges clear, concise language with 
definite meaning in giving a child direc- 
tions. At the nursery school the same 
words are consistently used to indicate 


Much of the loaf bread is} 
It is, to be sure, more convenient | 
and requires less loss from cutting it by | 
hand. These differences in packaging add | 


this question and others concerning | 


Public Health Service.’ 
dividuals, was included in the survey. 


as shown by the frequency of exam- | 
_inations, varies markedly according 


refractions as part of routine physi- 


paratively high rate of eye examina- 


_proportions, have the highest annual 


certain desirable activities. | 

For instance, at the school “eat more,” | 
or “wash now” 
child, and he does the thing desired. 
Only when he is well grounded in de- 
sirable routine activities such as washing, 
dressing, anc eating, should varied ex- 
pressions be used. 


have meaning for the | 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


MAN WHO SOLD HIMSELF TO MR. ROOSEVELT FIVE YEARS AGO— 
TREASURY COAL BIN AS RIFLE RANGE—INTERVIEWERS 
CONFOUNDED—MRS. PERKINS’ TRICORNE HAT 


Milk That Keeps! 


Big Demand for It Government 


Of Health 


as Guardian ip ighting Against 
of People Deadly Enemies 


| 


Sales of Evaporated Product 
Increased 85 Per Cent in 
Four Years 


Is State Obligated to Protect Citizen Against Disease and. Ot Human Heart 


Unemployment and in Old Age? 


| 


H's FRIENDS laughed at him when he 


sat down to propound a new idea [HIS COMING WINTER, according to a 
about milk. That was 50 years ago in St. promise by President Roosevelt to the 


| VERY TALL, slim, pleasant and 
| alert Lloyd Garrison, newly in- 
| stalled chairman of the National 
_ Labor Relations Board, is going to 
_ have within a few months a strug- 
gle between duty and duty. Wash- 
ington will undoubtedly want him 
to remain here. The University of 
Wisconsin is already clamoring 


_ to have him return before many | 


| months have elapsed, he is dean of 
_ their law school. 
| Descended from William Lloyd 
Garrison, famous aniebellum aboli- 
_ tionist, the 37-year-old Lloyd Gar- 
rison has earned an enviable repu- 
_ tation for his research into labor 
| conditions and how they affect the 
_ public as well as the workingman. 


At the moment he is proof of the | 


remarkable memory of Franklin D. | 
United States came down two cents a'| 


| Roosevelt, who last week called him 
_ to his present appointment. Mr. 
_ Garrison talked with Mr. Roosevelt 
just once, for two minutes, some 
_ five years ago. 


is wrapped in air-tight cellophane or! 
The bread is kept fresh, | 


7 = fF 


AMONG the attributes displayed 

by Chairman Garrison as as- 
sociate counsel for the New York 
Bar Association while exposing am- 
bulance-chasing: and studying 


_ bankruptcy proceedings—at the age 


Of 29—was coolness. It is an at- 


| tribute which he still possesses. 
With the West Coast flaming into | 


strikes and with the National La- 
bor Relations Board expected to 
draw up a set of precedents in the 
settlement of labor Gisputes, Chair- 


man Garrison quoted an old motto | 


about making haste siowly. 

He is, by the way, the second man 
under 40 from Wisconsin who has 
been given important powers by 
the President. The cther is David 
E. Lilienthal, at present seeing how 
cheaply he can supply electric 
power under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


T’S a fortunate thing that the 
old-fashioned Treasury Building 
has an old-fashioned cellar. Other- 
wise, where would Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau’s corps of Treasury 
guards practice their revolver 
shooting? 

Their revolver range is an ancient 
coal bin which, cool and vaulted 
and spacious, is an ideal spot for 
tropic days when outdoors the bul- 
let would probably melt in the gun 
and the gun curl up into a pretzel. 
That faraway yet sharp crr-rack! 


heard ever and anon by the visitor | 


to the Treasury these afternoons 
means that another 
bandit bit the coal dust. 


hypothetical | 


TRIM and athletic Coast Guards- 
man Charles Huvbard, who last 


week was put in charge of the 
Treasury guards’ practice in expert 


marksmanship, is glad about that 
coal cellar, too. Until the end of 
June he had the ideal Summer job; 
he was of those aboard the Coast 
Guard cutter “Pontcnartrain,” chas- 
ing icebergs round the North At- 
lantic. 


x** 


URING the current absence of 
Secretary Morzenthau, the 
United States Treasury is headed by 
two famous names combined in one 
Bostonian. Thomas Jefferson Coo- 
lidge is Acting Secretary 


His office has data showing that 
since the ice patrol service was 
started in 1913 by this country, with 
13 other nations contributing vari- 
ous percentages to the expense, 
Shipping has been so efficiently 
warned that not one life has been 
lost in the patrolled area through 
berg collision. 


x* * 


HERE’S an aftermath to that 
interview obtained -a few days 
ago by a pair of enterprising re- 
porters who, at the end of the Se- 
curities hearing, desired a talk in 
the corridor with Governor George 
| Harrison, of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


_ Greeting their prospect as “Gov- 
ernor,” they asked wnether he had 
seen Joseph P. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the new Feceral Securities 
Exchange Commission. He had. 
Any statement? No statement. 


When the somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory interview -had been published, 
the discovery came that the re- 
porters had talked, not with Gov- 
ernor Harrison, but with his exact 
double. 


Since then it has also developed 
that the double is a resident of 
Chevy Chase, Md., that he is occa- 
sionally called “Governor” by his 
acquaintances, and that—innocent 
of attempt to deceive—he really 
had seen Mr. Kennedy on personal 
business. 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of 
Labor, has another tricorné hat. 

For a little while she wore a wider- 

brimmed affair, especially during 

the garden party season. But now 

_ she’s gone back to her favorite tri- 

corne. 

Why? She likes it. 


Louis where John Meyenberg had traveled | American people, “We may well undertake 
from Switzerland. ithe task of furthering the security of the 
He had figured out a way to make milk | citizen and his family through social in- 
“keep” by sealing it. Out of that idea, surance.” 
according to the Consumers’ Counsel, of When President Roosevelt was Governor 
lic Health Service, to head the New York 
| "an, 
‘during the depression, the evaporated milk | State Commission of Health. Dr. Parra 


r speaking at the last meeting of the Joint 
|industry increased 85 per cent from 1929! Conference of the American Academy of 
‘to the figure of one and a half billion 


| pounds in 1933 Political and Social Science and the Col- 
milk cost 10.6, % Physicians of Philadelphia, said: 
“Are we to go forward in the coming 
j 
years, veer left or right? We will not go 
| , Pp & 142 back. We must assume that in any event 
| ounce can of evaporated milk cost 6.6 cents ¥. have faith in our capacity to adjust 
{in 1929 ‘The shrinkage of consumers’ in. governmental forms to serve the people 
‘comes has been the godfather of the evap- etter than in the immediate past. 
orated milk industry. With the President's proposed social in- 
Evaporated milk is just ordinary milk SUt@nce, Still to be legislated on this Win- 
minus about 60 per cent of its water ster. ‘2h, it is interesting to go a bit further 
| ilized, and under Government standards as WER 


' “If the current economic revolution leads 
‘tothe milk fat percentage. Research shows 
that the vitamin content is somewhat ahead.” says he, “toa regulated capitalism, 


‘with industrial cooperation. under govern- 
lower, due to the heating processes. How- lImost cer- 
ever, it is a good source of vitamins A and. mental control, then we shall alm 


_ tainly see various schemes of social in- 
‘oa we _surance-old age, unemployment, and sick- 


and D. 


Millions Treated Free 
In recent months approximately 5,000,- 


Value of Mother Care (000 families, almost 18 per cent of the 


: total population, have been receiving their 
When Child Is Ailine: medical services from public funds. Will 
™ \these groups insist on continued care and 


‘medical treatment? ° 
Her Aid Invaluable to Physician ¥¢t'a”'s benefits provides a possible com- 


In Controlling Contagions | The average physician now is receiving 


Jess than half the annual income he re- 


~ controlling the contagious diseases of mately $12,000 for their 10 years medical 
eases, Says Dr. Helen D. Bull, of the Cor- their first eight years of practice. 
nell University Nursery School, are diph- are two doctors earning less than $2,500 a 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping | 
cough, chipken cox, and mumps. Surce 
they are spread by the secretions of the 
children who have them, the only effectiv> 
means of control is through quarantine. 
Most of these diseases are contagious a 
few hours before symptoms are noticeable, ? a 
and all are highly contagious the first day, PJIPHTHERIA, once one of the most 
of illness, according to Dr. Bull. In mos: |} has 
instances, one attack of any of these ica roug e use entve 
childhood maladies produces immunity agents. 
from further attacks. A few individuals,| At the beginning of this century, ap- 
however, never become immune. proximately a third of the cities in the 
“The younger a chiid is, the more seri- United States with a population of 100,- 
» 000 or more, in reports to the United 
ous is a contagious disease, except mumps, - ' 
States Public Health Service, placed their 
observes Dr. Bull. “It is better to have nual death tale from diphtheria at 40 
‘mumps while young, but the rest are more death Tate trom dip: 
seri . or more per 100,000 population, and two- 
serious for children under a year old. |. { th reported rates of 20 or 
Children under a year of age are more 
likely to die with measles; with whooping "inne discovery of the first diphtheria pre- 
cough, 50 per cent of the children who die | . hed immediate 
are less than a year old.” \ventive agent in 191 ad an 
° city rate o and since 
| ia protection by toxin-antitcxin rate of 20 or more. 
or toxoid inoculation. Toxoid is ee | Last year less than a fourth of the 
100 per cent successful in giving immunity, | cities of more than 100,000 population had 
—— a second or third treatment may a death rate from diphtheria of five to 
/be necessary. more per 100,000 population. In the pe- 
Since it takes six months to gain im- riod from 1900-1904 these cities almost 
“munity, a child may take diphtheria dur- without exception had rates exceeding 
ing that time. Every child who is given ' this. 
‘the treatment should be given the Schick! During 1933 12 per cent of the 93 cities 
test after six months have elapsed to be |included in the classification had no 
| sure of immunity. deaths from diphtheria. 


Fight on Diphtheria 
Is Very Nearly Won 


| 


The history of the. 


OTHERS have as important a role in ceived in 1929. Students paying approxi- | 


There | 


Authorities to Combat Heart 


year to every physician earning $10,000. | P A 
State medicine is no new thing. Europe | Disease by Prevention of 


and the Continent have had socialized | Rheumatic Fever, One of 


medicine for many years. In a study made. ‘i 
for the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Dr. E.H.| Its Leading Causes 


L. oo director of the United Hos- | 
pita nd of New York, declares that. 

nowhere is there state medicine except heart Gisease In 
in Soviet Russia, where the state is the. view of the fact that a 094. a 
sole employer and the sole owner of ali cent increase in the disease 
capital and where the state provides the Place since 4 

medical care for the entire population, | Combative measures are demanded by the 
and where almost all physicians are em- ‘medical profession. 

ployes of the state. 

Dr. Corwin qualifies his view to state S¢tvice report, Dr. Robert Olesen, Medi- 
that there is no country where the state C2! Director, states that insufficient food 
disclaims all responsibility for the care ° food lacking in essentials may be an 
of the sick. He believes that the closest important cause of heart disease. Rheu- 
nation to state medicine on a socialized Matic fever looms fairly large as a cause 
form is Holland, where, however, there is Of heart disease and it is essentially & 
no state intervention or even state law iSease of people in unfavorable economic 
‘regulating the insurance funds of or- | Circumstances. 
| ganized physicians and druggists. Almost Rheumatic Fever a Cause 
/every Hollander belongs to some mutual’ While the devastating streptococcus 
insurance fund. germ may be the immediate exciting cause 

German and English Systems ,of this fever, it is difficult to demonstrate 

In Germany, the sickness insurance the organism's presence. As a result, 
companies come under a certain amount Medical authorities believe that dietary 
of governmental administrative and judi- factors play a large part in causing the 
cial powers. The state does not contribute disease. It has been suggested that rheue 
anything to the funds. /matic fever may be a successor Bsns 
- In Denmark, according to’ Dr. Corwin, | Which latter is due to an insufficient in 
“without compulsion, the state feels that | 8¢Stion of vitamin D, and specifically to 
it is its duty to provide hospital facilities @ lack of calcium. 
for the entire population. Nearly all of | Dr. Olesen estimates about 175,000 rheu- 
'the Danish physicians practice as salaried matic fever cases in this country; or & 
employes of the municipalities.” rate of 1.67 in contrast to 1.98 in Nor- 
England, as early as 1912, established the | way, 1.32 in England, and 1.45 in Germany, 
so-called “panel system.” Health insur- German and Scandinavian hospitals re- 
‘ance is Made compulsory, and all insurance, port 2 to 5.5 per cent of all admissions 
funds of the lower-salaried classes are due to rheumatic fever, whereas England 
administered by the crown. Choice of | rates between 7 and 11.4 per cent. 
Goctors is permitted, although in the serv- | Cold Months More Dangerous 
ice dispensed confinements and some other | In the United States, rheumatic fever is 


medical services are not included. ‘more common in Boston than in New 
Sweden, which approximatesc Denmark Orleans, Galveston, Oklahofa City, oF 


in its state medicine, incidentally has the ; 
: Richmond. Baltimore and St. Louis oce 
best, hospitals in the world, declares Dr. | intermediate sitions. The teme 


Corwin. pees climates offer more favorable cone 
ore, [ditions for the disease than the Tropics, 
| h Ider d wetter months ree 
strictly speaking, does not exist. Surveys | 2nd the colder an Swe 
made show that in many European coun- | ceive the brunt of the acute attacks. 
‘tries the care of the sick is below that of ,. Haven Emerson, in the American Heart 
‘our own communities. Journal, estimates that care and treate 
‘ment of heart disease patients in the 
United States costs $0.75 per capita per 
vides statistics showing that in the United | 


‘States, 63.8 per cent of the 955,869 hos- 

. tistics vary greatly. Dr. Emerson declares 
pital beds are Government owned, i. é., | 
‘either by the Nation, States, county or | the burden of the disease falls upon the 


‘city. The American Medical and persons of the 
in citing the advancement of Federal and | The study implies that rhhoumetie feves 
State owned hospitals, believes that “one | nas on infective origin, probably the 
one may view it as a preparatory step in a, pres eptococcus germ aided and abeteed by 
civic duty in the matter of chronic CASES | uit 

: y environment or dietary factor& 
where family financial support fails; oF | Believing that closing the avenues of ine 
| may view it as a preparatory step in a, : : 
| fection will prevent damage to the heart 
policy of unlimited expansion whose ulti- from this cause, many exponents of p 
mate goal is mate medicine. ve 'ventive medicine have concentrated the 
| Dr. Parran believes that as traditional | 
forms of medical practice are abandoned of 8 y 
‘it will be wise to look to the program that |° 
‘the British have set up. 
“If, through evolution or revolution we |education.” The medical recommenda 
find ourselves to the extreme left and jtions contained in the platform of the 
‘part of a socialist state tomorrow,” he British Labor Party give at least a rough 
says, “then we doctors, too, will be social- |idea of what that would be like. Or, ig 
ists. Or, if we are not, our successors|we recognize obvious differences in the 
will be. State medicine will exist in the}|level of medicine here and in Russia at 
sense that the State will operate medical/|the beginning of the World War, we may 
‘and health services in a manner com-|find some suggestions in the medical ore 
‘parable to our present system of public ganization of that country.” 


In a recent United States Public Health 


Hospital Care Here ¢ 
The American Medical Association pro- | 


rheumatic fever. ‘ 


— 


Dangerous Age in Care _ 
Of Eyes Comes After 40. 


wast percentage of the popula- 
tion receives eye examinations — 
during a year? 
The results of a survey to answer 


the care which the American public | 
gives its eye-sight have just been re- | 
ported by Selwyn D. Collins, Senior | 
Statistician of the United States | 


A representative group of 8,758 
white families, made up of 39,185 in- | 


It was found that the amount of | 
attemtion which is paid to the eyes, | 


age, occupation, sex, marital status, | 
and income level, 

Four out of every 100 persons in 
the group studied were found to ‘ave | 
had eye examinations over the course | 
of a year. If the number of persons | 
who received eye examinations or eye | 


cal examinations is added to this | 
group, approximately 10 per cent of. 
the population under observation had | 
some sort of eye examination annu- | 
ally. 

Children from 7 to 15 have a com- 


tions. From seven examination per 
1,000 at four years of age, the num- 
ber increases to 44 at seven years 
The peak for the school years is 
reached at 14-15 when there are 54: 
examinations per 1.000. 

Persons from 50 to 54, when failing . 
eye-sight due to the onset of old age: 
first makes its appearance in serious | 


rate of eye examinations—87 per 
1,000. 

Earlier studies of the Public Health 
Service show that about 60 to 70 per 
cent of school children have normal 
vision in both eyes and up to about 
40 years of age more than 50 per 
cent of all persons have normal! vision. 

After the age of 40 the situation | 


changes rather rapidly. Only about | 


5 per cent of the persons 65 or older. 
have normal vision in both eyes and 
about 70 per cent have markedly de- 
factive eyesight. 


Can Your Own Vitamins, 
Housewives Are Advised 


‘AN your own vitamins for Winter 
use, the Department of Agricul- , 
e advises. They are present in to- 
mato juice, and the housewife can 
easily put away a stock of this bev- 
erage to help keep the children 
healthy during the period of deficient 
sunshine. | 
Tomatoes are particularly rich in’ 
vitamin C, which can be preserved | 
with a little care in cooking and can- 
ning. The process of “putting them 
up” is simple and doesn’t require | 
much cooking. And if you have the 
tomatoes in your own garden, the’ 
cost is practically nothing. But you! | 
should select only the firm, ripe to-. 
matoes, fresh from the vines, to get 
the full vitamin content and to re- 
tain the good flavor, 


IT TAKES A MAN like “Bill” Horn, who won 


we 


the Gold Cup in 1932, to wind a big racing hydroplane up to 3000 r.p.m. and hold 


Copyright, 1934, B. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 


her to a speed of 60 to 70 miles per hour...for mile after mile. And when he’s tired Camels quickly increase his vim and energy. 


YOU'LL LIKE 


A famous New York research laboratory reveals 
that smoking a Camel produces a definite in- 
crease in your flow of natural energy. The effect 


is delightful, completely natural. 


Many smokers have learned of this “energiz- 
ing effect” in Camels for themselves. “Bill” 


Horn, winner of the gruelling Gold Cup race, 
refers to his experience in these words: 

“The man who drives a Gold Cup winner 
needs the last ounce of energy he’s got. After a 
championship race I ‘break out’ my pack of 
Camels quickly, believe me! In no time at all I 


this delightful way of “turning 
on” your flow of energy 


get a ‘lift’ and everything is all serene! It’s a 
swell feeling—just to smoke a Camel and be your 
real self again! That’s what I do whenever I feel 
played out, and Camels never get on my nerves.” - 
Try this pleasant and convenient way of iron- 
ing out fatigue and increasing vibrant energy. 


Turn to Camels and learn the truth of the say- 
ing, “Get a lift with a Camel.” Like to smoke 
steadily? Smoke as much as you wish! Camels 
are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TO- 
BACCOS than any other popular brand. They 
do not get on the nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic — than any other popular brand 
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Of the Senate in 
Contempt Cases 


How the Courts Have Ruled 
In Similar Situations; Mr. 
MacCracken’s Victory on 
Punishment Issue 


How far the Senate may go in pun- 
ishing for contempt may be passed upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
this Fall. 

The issue rises in the case of William 
P. MacCracken, counsel for air transport 
companies and former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. who was 
adjudged in contempt on Feb. 14 last. in 
connection with the Senate Committee in- 
vestigation of air mail contracts. 

Mr. MacCracken was sentenced by the 
Senate to 10 days in jail at Washington 


on the ground he had permitied to be: 


removed from his office files papers he 
had been summoned to produce before the 
committee. 

It was alleecd he allowed L. H. Brittin. 
vice president of Northwestern Airways, to 
remove these papers, alleged remnants of 
which were recovered by Government 
agents from the office building’ trash 
heaps. 

Mr. Brittin served his 10-day sentence. 
Mr. MacCracken appealed to the courts. 
The District Supreme Court upheld the 
Senate action but the District Court of 
Appeals last week reversed the lower 
court and declared the Senate lacked 
jurisdiction to punish in this instance. 
The Government may appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Precedents in Congress 

The effect of the decision on tuture 
contempt proceedings in Congress 
speculative. 
about its perogatives. From time to time 
since the beginning of government there 
have been conicmpt cases in Congress. In 


is! 
Congress always is jealous | 


1795 two persons, Whitney and Randall, , 


were imprisoned by the House for attempt- 
ing to corrupt the integrity of certain 
menibers.. In 1796. the House voted that 
a challenge to a duel sent a Member of the 
Kuse infringed its privileges but apoligies 
ended the incident. 

~ In 1818, John Anderson, charged with 
attempted bribery, was censured by the 
House and Anderson carried the case to 


the Supreme Court on the right of the. 


House to punish for contempt. The court 


ruled that the House has power to punish | 


for contempts, since “public functionaries 
must be left at liberty to exercise the 
powers which the people have intrusted to 


them” and “the interests and dignity of | 


those who created them require the ex- 
ertion of the powers indispensable to the 
attainment of the ends of their creation.” 

In 1828 an assault on the President's 
@ecretary at the Capitol gave rise to a 
discussion of the inherent power of the 
House to punish for contempt. Again in 
1832. when the House censured Samuel 
Houston. a citizen, for assault on a Mem- 
ber for words spoken in debate. there was 

iscuesion of the doctrine of inherent and 
implied power to punish for contempt as 
opposed to the other doctrine that the 


House might exercise no authority not 


pressly conferred on it by the Constitu-: 


tion. 

In 1866 a citizen assaulted a committee 
eierk in the Capitol and the House di- 
rected the sergeant at arms to turn the 
arrested citizen over to the civil authori- 
ties. In 1870 a man named Woods, who 
had assaulted a member of the House on 
the way to the Capitol. was arrested on 
the Speaker's warrant and imprisoned. 

Two Supreme Court Decisions 

A famous contempt case was that of 
Hallett Kilbourn, Washington newspaper 
publisher. who refused to answer ques- 
tions in 1876. His “contumacy” finally led 
to a decision of the Supreme Court that 
the House has no general power to punish 
for contempt, the highest court in the 
land adding: 

In 1894. in the case of Chapman, an- 
other contumacious witness in the sugar 
trust investigation, the Supreme Court 
affirmed the right of either house of Con- 
gress to punish for contempt in cases to 
which its power properly extends under 
the expressed terms of the Constitution. 
But no express power to punish for con- 
tempt is granted by the Constitution ex- 
cept the power to deal with contempts 
committed by its own members. 

In the case of Marshall, United States 
attorney at New York City. against Robert 
B. Gordon. Sergeant at Arms of the 
House. in 1917, Mr. Marshall was ad- 
judged in contempt by the House because 
he made “defamatory” statementS about 
a House committee that was investigat- 
ing him. The Federal District Court at 
New York held the House was without 
power by its own action, as distinct from 
such action as might be taken under the 
criminal laws, to arrest or punish Mr. 
Marshal) for what he had done. 

The Court of Appeals in the MacCracken 
case last week held that the Senate was 
without power to inflict punishment for 
“a past and completed act of disobedi- 
ence,’ after the Senate had obtained the 
iniormation it sought from Mr. Mac- 
Cracken. He had first refused to supply 
certain confidential communications re- 


garding air mail contracts to the com-. 


mittee but later furnished them after get- 
ting waivers trom his clients, but mean- 
time Mr. Britten allegedly had removed 
from the MacCracken files papers Mr. 
Britten claimed as personal. 

The appellate court declared the Sen- 
ates proposed punishment of Mr. Mac- 
Cracken would operate “not as a remedy 


coercive in its nature but solely as a pun- ' 


ishment for 
obedience,” 
jurisdiction. 

In other words, the imprisonment sen- 
tence was to inflict punishment, without 
any legislative purpose. 
was neither to compel testimony nor to 
produce documents but to punish. 

Congress possesses full powers to legis- 
late to provide prosecution for any of- 
fense in the regular courts. 

The decision said that unless there is 
to be an intermingling of legislative and 
judicial power to deal 
thereby making possible summary legisla- 
tive trials without the “statutory modes 


the completed act of dis- 
for which the Senate lacks 


with contempt,  o¢ Education of the Department of the 


The punishment | 


of trial provided for criminal offenses, 


protected by the limitations and safe- 
guards of the Constitution, then we must 
and do declare the Senate without juris- 
diction to inflict punishment on the peti- 
tion under Senate Resolution 172.” 

A minority opinion declared there is no 
good reason to suppose Mr. MacCracken’s 


actions had converted contempt into an 
offense for which punishment could be | 


imposed, only, if at all, by another tri- ‘tains two-thirds as much as an adult 


bunal, ‘neaning the courts. 
absurd to say first that 
ists to punish for 


It declared 
the power ex- 
failure to produce 
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Assigned to Job of Starting Nation to Build Homes in Big Way 


Invisible Man Whose 
Achievements Dis- 
close Abilities 


} E HAS BEEN pretty nearly the In- 
visible Man-—James A. Moffett—so 
far as the general public is concerned. 
Even the politicians know little of him, 
and the press has comparatively seldom 
carried his name. 


One telephone call from the Presi- 
dent, however, and he becomes a house- 
hold word. For he's the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

Appointed to this post a few hours 
before the President sailed on the six 
weeks’ cruise, Administrator Moffet has 
in his hands a program calling for the 
expenditure of half a billion dollars by 
autumn. It also calls for re-employ- 
ment of five million workers in the 
building and allied trades. 

James. A. Moffett is accustomed to 
thinking in billions, a fact which makes 
the more amazing his present need of 
introduction to politics and public. For 
twenty-eight years, until last July, he 
was With fhe Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. When he resigned. at the 
age of 47, he was senior vice-president. 
His father, James A. Moffett, Sr., served 
the oil company through forty years, 
part of the time as president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

Yet the delver after knowleage about 
the junior Moffett will search many a 
Who's Who and: file of biographical 


| 


ATest of Power JAMES A. MOFFETT: ADMINISTRATOR OF HOUSING 


+ 


looking for cherries on a barberry bush. 
Newspaper files are almost equally un- 
yielding. So far as his competent sec- 
1elary remembers. James A. Moffett 
has never yet made a speech. 

This mute invisibility apparently so 
impossible in one so important was de- 
liberate. The Moffetts of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. did not—to put it mildly 
—craze publicity. They performed their 
efficient work. They drew their hand- 
some salaries. And they were content. 
Enough for the Moffetts, father and son, 
that they were Known among oil men 
the world over as authorities in their 
line. 

Consequently, it was not to be won- 
dered at that the sublibrarians at the 
Library of Congress, besieged for defi- 
nite information the other day, coun- 
tered with: “Who is this Moffett?” It 
is @ question asked by the rest of the 
country, too. 

One of the busiest men of the mo- 
ment in Washington; that’s who is this 
Moffett. For one thing. he was a man 
v.ithout an office, and much cf his first 
week was spent in looking over Gov- 
ernment buildings to find out where the 
Housing Administration could be housed. 

A glance into his suite on ihe seventh 
fioor of the Mayflower Hotel. disclosed 
a man of medium height, of rather spare 
build, with brown hair receding a trifle 
from the middle of his forehead, direct 
brown eyes, and ruddy complexion, who 
appeared to have mastered the knack 
of doing twenty things at once. 

He was conferring. He was dealing 
directly or indirectly with thousands 
who wanted the 250 jobs which his office 
wculd yield when he got an office. He 


AS AN AID TO EDUCATION 


Prospect for Development of Latent Possibilities in the 
Film Industry 


HE vast possibilities for the entrance; the organized drive on Hollywood for 
* of motion pictures inio fields of edu-: cleaner films. The churches and combined 


cation may soon be realized as a result 
of the militant drive by the combined 
churches of the country for more decent 
films. 

I; the churches are justified in their 
attack, the last decade has done much to 
influence both adult and child audiences, 
according to a survey made by the Office 


Interior. 
Children’s Attendance 


The office estimates that seventy mil-: 


licn persons attend, motion picture per- 
fermances every week in the United 
States, and that, on an average, each 
child in areas where motion pictures are 


physically available goes to the movies 


once a week. 


said to relate to sex, crime, or romantic 
love. From these showings the child re- 


from his attendance at the movies. The 
study concluded with the announcement 


_that motion pictures do chan hildren’s 
Papers and then to-say that power is lost | '¢ ange childre 


attitudes and that these changes have a 


if the contumacy of the witness results lasting effect. 


jm destructign rather in deliberate with- 
holding of papers. 


| power 


The implication of the tremendous 


leagues would like to see the youth of the 


was answering the score of telephone 
messages put through by a staff of sec- 
‘revaries that were answering hundreds. 
He was hastening forth to keep an ap- 
pointment with Government officials 


ang hastening back again. 


Amid the confusion. he remained 
calm. His slow, somewhat Southern 
drawl was unhurried, his distinct enun- 
ciation untripped. 

And amid the myriad disiractions of 
entering a vast new job about. which he 
admits he “doesn’t know much" but 
“expects to learn—and will have plenty 
of help,” he showed at the outset his 
practical turn of mind. He iefused to 
set up offices in his hotel. 


He Works With Speed 


But Watches Details 

Once installed there, he telt that the 
work would get under way with such a 
sweep that the Government might 
never be able to dig him out for trans- 
fez to offices where the colossal job 
could be handled with greater efficiency 
by all concerned. Only preliminary ar- 
rangements were concluded at the hotel 
suite. For the start of actual work, Ad- 
ministrator Moffett held out for space 
in @ modern office building. 

Home renovation under Government 
auspices is now his job. In thirty days, 
he said at his initial press conierence 
last week, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration will guarantee its first loan 
uncer the national housing,act. Grass 
does not grow beneath the Moffett feet. 

Yet the speed with which the new 
Administrator works does not preclude 
attention to small details. “So far as 
I am concerned.” Administrator Moffett 


' yemarked when the scope of the Hous- 


land reached by suitable and instructive | 


films. 
pessibilities of the film: have been ignored 
in the desire of the producers to obtain 
enormous box-office sales. 


Films in Schools 


In the past, they maintain, the. 


It has been estimated that less than 10' 


per cent of all public schools are making 


use of motion pictures in class-room in- | 


struction—primarily because of lack of, 


adequate film libraries. 
The Department believes that educators 


“have a responsibility to guide, in so far: 


as they can, and work with the motion 
picture industry in such a way that false 
conceptions and improper situations may 


; /not be accepted through countless reitera- 
Three of every four pictures shown are 


tions to the entire cross-section of the 
population. Children are apparently re- 
ceiving a considerable amount of their 
education thereby. particularly in human 
relations, and more ‘specifically in court- 
ship and marriage.” 

Motion picture courses in high schools 
are recommended as offering a new and 
promising method for building better 


Stwndards of judgment of ‘ilms on the. 


of the movie industry has prompted | part of children. 


ing project was under discussion, “a 
minor job like painting a fence comes 
under the head of repair and renova- 
tion.” 

Among his associates. Mr. Moffett is 
known as a super-Salesman. He intends 
now to sell to the country the idea ot 
home repair and modernization. To this 
end, he, who has always avoided pub- 
licity will start a far-flung publicity 
campaign. 

Making it possible for Americans to 
renovate their homes, thus incidenttally 
improving property vaiues and helping 
numerous stagnant industries, is a big 
task; but Mr. Moffett is accustomed to 
big tasks. During the war, when he 
first became ecquainied with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt—-today a personal friend 
and then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy—Mr. Moffeit displayed his genius 
for organization. Entrusted with the 
duty of providing oil for the fleet and 
distributing it to the hundreds of war 
vessels and transports, he cut down the 
time between order and delivery from 
something like three months to some- 
thing like three weeks. 

In spite, however, of the swiftness 
with which he acts, his is a quiet and 
friendly personality. He has what may 
be described as a flashing smile, and he 
also has a quick sense of humor. which 
never deserts him. 


His sense of humor did not falter a 
year ago this month when he resigned 
a $100,000 a year position with the 
Standard Oil because he believed with 
the President that the Government 
should supervise the oil industry and 


its prices’ while some other officials of 
the company believed it should not. 
Mr. Moffett faced the choice of resign- 
ing or of refusing to accept an appoint- 
ment to General Hugh S. Jonrson's Ad- 
visory Committee—the NRA being then 
in its infancy—of which Walter C. Tea- 
gle. president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, was at the time a 
member. A _ feeling likewise prevailed 
in the oil company that It would be in- 
advisable for two directors of the same 
company to serve simultaneously on a 
Government 


committee composed of 
only nine members. 
Without hesitation Mr. Moffett re- 


sigaed, though $100,000 a year jobs were 
conspicuously scarce last year and peo- 
ple even of wealthy families were not 
resigning them. He came to an office 
in the Commerce Buallding at Wash- 
ington and helped draft the oil code: 
first issuing the statement, not without 
its humor, that: 

“My views as to the policy to be pur- 
sued apparently are not in accord witi 
those of the board of the New Jersey 
company.” 

At the time he made this, almost his 
only public announcement until his re- 
cent appointment, he added that. he 
had been a life-long Democrat, that he 
Was @ supporter of the President, and 
that he was in accord with the Roose- 
velt program and policies. In the 
course of 48 years—his birthday on June 
30 found him looking ten years younger 
than that—he has earned a reputation 
for not straddling fences. 

Geographically as well as profession- 
ally Mr. Moffett has covered a lot of 
ground since his first June 30 in Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. He left Princeton to 
make a trip around the world with F. 
W. Weller, who later became vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Conipany of 
New Jersey. In 1906, when the tour had 
been completed. he started in to learn 
the oil business. 

First came a job as junior clerk in the 
Vacuum Oil Company: next a job in 
the sales department of the New York 
branch; later a Job in the refineries at 


Rochester and Olean. Rapidly that 
first year he moved from one_ post 


to another, in tne interests of a rounded 
experience. Friends said his joining the 
oil companies came trom merit rather 
than influence and he began to justify 
that assertion. 


By 1907 he was a member of the sales 
lubricating department of the Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky, later a mem- 
ber of the same department with the 
Atlantic Refining Company in New 
York. He was with the Northern Pipe 


' Lines; he was with the manufacturing 


department of the New Jersey com- 
pany; he was in the managing end of 


the Parkersburg. West Virginia. ourfit. 


Three years after his first oil job, he 
took charge of sales for the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana at the time 
that unit was formed. In two more 
vears he became a director. and shone 
With such brilliance in this post that 
the year 1919 saw him a member of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, the parent organization. In 
1924 he. became vice president. 


For a number of years the territory — 


PROGRAM 


HARRIS & EWING 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


W/DE WORLD 


He Expects to Place 
Five Million Men 
Back at Work 


directly under his 
Southwest. where they called him 
“Square-Shooter.” He Knows about oil 
in any part of the world you care to 
anention. 

It is not surprising that only a few 
monins after his resignation as vice 
president of the New Jersey company 
he returned to the Standard Oil—as 
executive vice president of the Caii- 
fornia company. He held this post when 
President Roosevelt telephoned him 
aboul the post with the Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Moffett said he considered such 
an offer a command. Cancelling a- 
yachting trip, he packed his bag. iett 
his Park Avenue, New York. home — 
he is married and has five children. 
three girls and two bovs—and came to 
Washington in the hottest weather of 
the season. 

Considerable earnestness is required to 
cancel a vachting trip in weaiber like 
that, and Mr. Moffett delights in his 
motor craft, which prowls hither and 
yon with a crew of three. Consider- 
able earnestness is required to take a 
hew job rather more difficult than the 
old at a salary per year which. at $10,- 
000, is one-tenth that received by Mr. 
Moffett as senior vice president of the 
New Jersev company. 

When not on his yacht, the new Hous- 
ing Administrator. in his leisure mo- 
ments, of which he will have few for 
some time to come, is likely to be on 
the links. He goes around under 80. 


charge Was the 


Fishing Streams 
For Women Only 


30 


Duck Season Limited to 
Davs Is Recommended 


A trout stream for the use of women 
only is a recent innovation in Connecti- 
cut. A woman game warden, appointed 
by the State. instructé the women anglers 
in the finer points of the art. 


So announces Charles E. Jackson. Act- 
ing Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, in a statement call- 
ing attention to the growing interest of 
women in sport fishing. 

Pennsylvania also, in developing Spring 
Creek, one of the world’s greatest trout 
fishing waters, is reported to have set 
aside a section for women anglers. 


Eleven States permit resident women to 
fish without licenses. In Michigan, a 
man and his wife may fish on one license 
costing 50 cents. The majority of women 
anglers, according to Mr, Jackson, prefer 
fiv fishing. 


In issuing a so-called duck stamp, cost- 
ing a dollar, to be affixed to State licenses 
for the hunting of migratory fowl, the 


dering 


between Oct. 1 and Jan. 15. 


Post Office Department is cooperating approved by the President, 


Plan to Restrain 
Judicial Powers 


Of Administration 


Bar Association to Pass on 
Proposed Tribunal to Re- 
view Acts of Government 
Bureausa nd Agencies 


The establishment of a Federal Admin- . 
istrative court, with appropriate brancnes 
and divisions, to perform the _ judicial 
functions now conducted by many of the 
so-called administrative agencies. includ- 


ing those established under the “New 
Deal” legislation. is a suggestion that 


Will be considered by the American Bar 
Association at its annual convention at 
the end of August in Milwaukee. This 
proposal has been made by the Associa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Administra- 
live Law in a report which will be pre- 
sented to the association. 

The committee cites “the _ tendencies 
manifested in recent years to remove large 
fields of legal controversy from the juris- 
diction of the courts and to place them 
under administrative machinery. to de- 
prive adininistrative tribunals of neces- 
sary safeguards. to eliminate any effect 
judicial. review of administrative decisions 
and to employ indirect methods of adju- 
dication.” 

Judiciary Impairments 

“It is,not going too far,” the commit- 
tee’s report commenis in discussing this 
tendency, “to state that the judicial - 
branch of the Federal Government is be- 
ing rapidly and seriously undermined.” 

Realizing that the esia»lishment of a 
single Federal Administrative Court may 
not immediately be practicable, the Com- 
mittee makes the alternative proposal 
that, ‘upon divorcement of the judicial 
functions from the legislative and execu- 
tive functions of administrative agencies, 
the judicial functions should be placed in 
“an appropriate number of iudependenv 
tribunals modeled after the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

“The members of an administrative 
courl, such as proposed, would hold office 
auring good behavior or at least for long 
terms of years; the court would have 
power to make use of commissioners or 
examiners and to hold hearings anywhere 
in the United States; and the court’s de- 


cisions would be subject to judicial review 
the Federal courts.” 


Hazard to Personal Rights 

Calling attention to the numerous 
agencies recently established not only by 
statute but by executive orders of the 
President, in which executive. legislative 
and judicial functions are intermingled, 
the Committee declares that this prac- 
lice is “obliterating essential lines of our 
Government structure.” and is substitut- 
ing “a labyrinth in which tne rights of 
individuals, while preserved in form, can 
easily be nullified in practice.” 

Deubt is expressed as to the wisdom of 
authorizing the Executive at will to cre- 


ate and discontinue administrative’ agen- 
cies. 


Attention is called by ihe report to 
the fact that under Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act alone 13 agencies 
ena four corporations have already been 
created by Executive Order. : 

A second conclusion of the Committee 
calls for the abolition of the so-called in- 
dependent commissions and a transfer of 
their legislative and executive, but not 
wdicial, functions to one or the other 
of the ten executive departments of the 
Federal Government. 

Administrative Reforms 

The committee. in a third conclusion, 
also recommends several reforms in existe 
ing administrative machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government, as follows: 

1. Provision tor making rules, regula- 
tions and other legiskative pronounce- 
ments of administrative agencies having 
the effect of law easily and readily availe 


able at some central office and for regis- 


tering and publishing them before they 
become effective. 

2. Provision for making administrative 
decisions similarly available and having 
them published. 

3. The establishment and enforcement 
of high standards of professional conduct 
governing practice before such agencies. 

4. A greater measure of uniformity and 
simplicity in practice and procedure be- 
fore such agencies; provision that admin- 
istrative judges should hold office during 
good. behavior, or at least for long terms 
of years, and in no event should their 
tenure of office be terminable by the ex- 
ecullve; and amendments to. existing 
statutes so as to permit members of Con- 
gress and Government officials from ren- 
services to individuals. with or 
without compensation, in proceedings be- 
fore Federal administrative tribunals. 

The commitiee making the report te 
the Bar Association consists of Louis G. 


Caldwell, chairman; Felix Frankfurter, 
Thomas B. Gay. O. R. McGuire, and 
Charles B. Ruge. Dr. Frankfurter did 


not sign the report, due to his absence in 
Europe during the past vear. 
New Rules for the Courts 

The average small-town lawyer, as well 
as the large-city practitioner. may be- 
come more familiar with the whole court 
practice from the disirict courts to the 
highest court in the land when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States makes 
and publishes rules in actions at law. 

Congress enacted a law giving the Sue 
preme Court that authority. The Supreme 
Court already has promulgated rules cove 
ering equity practice, according to a 
statement to the House by Representative 


Sumners ‘Dem.), of Dallas, Tex. He said 
the purpose is to bring about uniform 
procedure, With anticipated benefit to 


both the courts and the attorneys. 

The new law ‘Public Law 415) empow- 
ers the Supreme Court to prescribe by 
general rules, for the Federal district 
courts and the courts of the District of 
Columbia, the forms of process, writs, 
pleadings and motions. and practice and 
procedure in civil actions. without abridg- 
ing or modifying the “substantive rights” 
of any litigants. 


with the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
raising funds for establishment of sanc- 
tuaries for wild ducks and geese, It is 
estimated $600.000 will be raised in the 
year by the sale of these stamps. 

The purpose of the move is to check 
the decline in America’s duck population, 
caused by drought. 

Further plans to this end were taken 
under advisement by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act Advisory Board, which met 
during the past week in Washington. 

Among its recommendations was the 
limiting of the duck-shooting season to 
30 davs, the individual States to specify 
the dates of their choice at some time 
Recommene 
dations to be effective must be acted on 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 


— | 1 
data with no more fruitful result than | 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
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How the Billions — Prospect For a New Sahara 


Are Being Used in | 


In Our Midwest 


| 


Housing Program timber 


Large Sum Is Provided for 
Mortgage Relief; Set-up. 
For Advancing Money on 


’ In this article, the first of two writ- 
House Repairs | 


ten for The United States News by Mr. 
Wheeler, he discusses droughts from 
the expert's viewpoint, based on an 
intimate knowledge of the subject. The 
views represent Mr. Wheeler’s per- 
sonal ideas. 


Putting billions of doilars of idle capi- 
tal at work all over the land is the aim. 
of the Federal Housing Administration | 
in its new-found task of stimulating home | is 
improvements and construction activities. | QCTENCE may never positively find the 

It's all a matter cf letting loose frozen “’ cause of the 1934 drought of the 
funds in financial end industrial vaulis,| Middle West or Northwest or of the great 
getting rid of timidity adout spending drought of 1930 or of the several droughts 
money, with Government dollars by way Of more restricted areas that have oc- 
of encouragement, and selling the idea curred in recent years. 
of improvements to the American home- Although the cause or causes pnay no’ 
owners. be definitely pointed out, there are some 

It has been estimated that all the homes | t!Nngs that may at least have contributed 
of the United States run up an aggregate |to thé reason for their occurrence. The 
valuation of approximately $100,000,000,- | great forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
000, 1 per cent of which in expenditure | Minnesota were cut. The lands were 
annually would spread a billion dollars 
about the country. The advantages would 
go to the home owners, the building and | 
allied industries and labor. | 


Need of Repairs 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, | 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Housing Division of tine Public Works 
Administration are all working for hous- 
ing reforms. It’s a big problem and the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Industrial Con- 
ference Board and other public and pri- 
vate agencies are studying it. The Con- 
ference Board says, after counting in 43 
cities 653,746 structures of which nearly 
80 per cent are of frame construction 
and about 15 per cent are 40 or more 
years old, that about one-half of all these 
properties are in need of minor repairs 
and about 15 per cent in need of structural | 
repairs. 

The Federal Housing Administration | 
has just got under way. It has moved | 
into quarters in the new Post Office De- | 
partment building, and according to 
the Housing Administrator, James A. 
Moffett, the whole Housing Adininistra- 
tion will be functioning normally within | 
30 days. Arthur L. Deane, former presi-. 
dent of the Gencral Motors Acceptance, 
Corporation and latterly assistant in | 
charge of the durable goods industry un- | 
der NRA, has been appointed deputy ad- | 
ministrator in charge of the Administra- | 


DR. H. N. WHEELER 
Who says man’s violation of Nature's 
laws aggrevate droughts. 


tion's modernization program of home burned over repeatedly. Theii millions of 


renovation and repair. 
The modernization program under the 
new housing law is to be given priority 


of attention, according to Mr. Moffett. 


DIVISION OF DUTIES OF 


TWO HOUSING UNITS 
Washington correspondents 
get a bit mixed up when they 
try to write about the housing situ- 
ation. So intricate is the separa- 
tion of housing functions between 
the Public Works Administration 
and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration that PWA put out a memo 
during the week for the benefit of 
newspaper men. 
Here is the official explanation: 
| “The PWA Housing Division is 
concerned solely with projects in- 
volving clearance of slums and the 
construction of low-cost, multiple, 
group dwellings. Such projects are 
being carried forward either by a 
small number of limited-dividend 
corporations under the supervision 
of the Division or by the Division 
itself working in cooperation with 
local housing authorities or com- 
missions. 

“The PWA Housing Division has 
no connection with the Federal 
Housing Administration created un- 
der the National Housing Act passed 
June 18 by Congress, and of which 
Mr. James A. Moffett is Adminis- 
trator. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is concerned with the 
repair of existing houses and con- 
struction of new homes. Ii is also 
empowered to insure mortgages on 
low-cost housing and slum clearance, 
but all of its activities will be con- 
ducted independently of the PWA 


Housing Division.” 


He said he expects cooperation from the 
durable goods industries, the building 
supplies industry, transportation, labor, 
and others. 

Will Encourage Borrowing 


Besides a deputy administrator in 


charge of mortgage insurance and national 


mortgage associations, soon to be ap- 
pointed, Administrator Moffett will also 


select personnel in charge of general ac-— 


counting and credit insurance and other 
subjects. Ward Canady, head of the 
United States Advertising Company, has 
been appointed director of publicity. It 
was stated he will conduct a campaign to 
induce home owners to borrow money to 
bring their properties up to date in order 
to start the flow of private capital into 
industry. The Housing Administration 
has authority to appoint such officers and 
employes as it pleases without regard to 
civil service laws. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation in 
its year’s existence has disbursed more 
than $1,000,000,000 in Federal mortgage re- 
lief to distressed home owners in the 
cities. The average loan was $3,013. More 


than 99 per cent of these transactions. 


were effected by exchange of the fully 
guaranteed bonds of the Corporation for 
past-due mortgages, the balance repre- 
senting cash loans to take up arrearage 
of taxes and for reconditioning. | 
Twenty-two States so far have closed 


more than 5,000 loans each. The Housing | 


Act increased the borrowing power of the. is that the Army use heavy artillery to 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, with re- 
sulting broadening of credit for lending to 
home owners. More than $595,000 of 
loans were approved by the Federal Home 
Loan Board last week. 
Berenditioning Loans 

In spite of the fact that loans by the 
Hiome Owners’ Loan Corporation are re- 
stricted to home owners who are in finan- 
cial difficulty, more than 288,000 applica- 
tions so far have been made for recon- 
ditioning loans through that corporation. 
The amount involved exceeds $55,000.000, 
an average of nearly $200 in recondition- 
ing expenditures for each home. As a 
result of recent amendments to the Home 
Owners Loan Act, $300,000,000 is now avail- 


elsewhere. 

Under the direction of the Federai 
Home Loan Board, an entire 
tioning organization of architects and 
other technical experts has been set up 
by <tgions, States and districts. This sys- 


| United States. 
able for cash advances for maintenance | 


and reconditioning of homes refinanced | 
by the Corporation, which makes loans | 
only to owners unable to obtain financing | 


recondi- | 


, 35 States and in Hawaii. 


‘acres of swamp land were drained and, 


‘the water table lowered throughout the 
‘Lake States and down into Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Other arainage proj- 
ects @were carried out in the Central 
States and rain water falling on the sur- 
face was, and still is, thrown into th» 
streams to be carried down into the great 
water courses and on,into the Gulf ui 
Mexico. 


How long can this process be continued 


‘without seriously driving out the earth? 
But even if there were no drainage 


‘ditches t@-earry surface water to the 
streams or miles of tiling to drain off 
subsurface waters, the cutting and burn-— 


ing of the forests is in itself an impor- 
tant factor in increasing the surface run- 
off of water. 

Function of Litter 

| The central States Forest Experiment 
Station finds that the leaves, twigs and 
decaying wood that make up the blanket 
of organic soil being formed in a hard- 
wood forest, keep the soil porous to such 
an extent that one inch below the sur- 
face of the mineral soil underlying this 
blanket 50 times as much water is taken 
in and allowed to sink into the ground 
and become soil water as is the case in 
the open field. 


This soil water comes out as springs or | 


_is secured by drilling wells, but more im- 
portant of all the trees and other vege- 
tation take some of this water out of the 
ground by the root system and let it out 
into the air through the leaves. 
‘erage size hard wood tree will pass out 
‘in this way 500 barrels of water in a 
growing season and an average pine or 
spruce one-fourth as much. 

This water going into the sky comes 


DROUGHT 


By H. N. WHEELER, 
Chief Lecturer, United States Forest Service 


i 


the locality. 


at once that when the trees are destroyed | 
over great areas the water they would put’ 
back into the air remains in the ground |! 
or is drained away. Water eveporates 
from the soil also and even from paved 
roads and goes into the air. to come again 
as rain in some place where the air cur- 
rents take it. 
Effect on Temperature 
The forests keep the atmosphere cool. 


Re-educating Women 
To Fit Them for Jobs 


The Federal System of 31 


Camps to Train the Idle 


Cutting and Drainage Threaten to Create an Unemployed, unattached women will be 
American Desert 


the shock troops in the Federal Govern- 


| ment’'s new experiment to fit women to 


jobs through a re-education course, brief. 
but intensive. 


Workers’ education will be emphasized 
in the 31 camps to be set up throughout | 
the country under the supervision of the 
Emergency Relief Administration. Twenty- 
two already have been approved, and nine 
more are under consideration. 

Each of the camps is considered an 
experiment particularly adjusted to the. 
community in which it is placed. Di- | 


from high mountain tops so that warm 


Cool air will not absorb so much water as air could be supplied to higher altitudes. 


hot air and the dew point will be reached 
more quickly. 
than an open field. Thus rains are more 
ficequent over a forest than over culti- 
vated land or even over grass land. 
When the forest is destroyed the land 
diies out and heats up, the temperature 
rises and the heated air takes in more 
moisture. The wind carries this moisture 
to some other place, ,erhaps to great 
Cistances before the air cools enough to 
let it come down as rain and so it is lost 
If the heat is terrific the 


The plan of using airplanes to spray fields 
It is cooler over a forest with water is also frequentiy offered. 


To produce rain, say the Weather Bu- 
reau experts, three things are necessary— 
the presence of moisture in the air, pres- 
ence of dust motes about which water 
vapor can condense, and some cooling 
process. Unfortunately, they say, these 
conditions must all occur at the same 
time and to bring them about artificially | 
would be just about the most costly way 


of providin 


(air absorbes greater quantities of this fires be kept out of the forest 


and po-, 


evaporated water, and when a cool air tential forest areas of the Lake States, and | 


| 


1ain or cloud burst. 

The great forests of the Gulf States 
have nearly all been slaughtered as were 
those of. the Lake States and fire has 
been rampant for years. Each year from 
40 to 50 million acres of forest and wood- 


¢urrent does strike it there is a heavy the southern States and 


'land are burned in the United States, the, 


no doubt played their part in this rain |p 
| problem, but it seems reasonable that with | 
the constant destruction of timber and! 
drying out of soil by fires as the years | ture 
. | 
| pass there will be less and less moisture | 
to come from the Southeast and therefore | 


bulk of it in the southeastern part of the. dammed, 


country. In 1932 fire burned 18': mil- 
lion acres in Florida, 6'2 million in Geor- 
gia, of more than 40 million in what is 
known as the southeastern States. Much 


rain in former years came to the Middle | 


West by the Southeast, East and North- 
east winds. 
Mixing of cold and warm air currents 


‘there will be less rain to fall in the Middle 


An av-. 


PRODUCES A 


West and Northwest. 
A Desert in Prospect 


Immediate stopping of all fires in the 
woodland should be helpful in making a 


recovery, but is it not possible that these 


destructive processes have gone so far that 


recovery is impossible before an actual 
desert appears in our great middle and 
northwest regions. 

If fires can be prevented, and trees can 
again be grown on the greater portion of 
the 462 million acres, east of the Great 
Plains that are neither farmed nor pas- 
‘tured, ‘and the drainage ditches can be 
stopped up the great desert may be pre- 
vented from forming. 

But perhaps it is already too late. 
Possibly too much water has been drained 
into the Gulf that the water table has 
been lowered beyond recovery. This great 
drought like the one of 1930 will kill mil- 
lions of trees. A few more droughts and 
water courses will be dry as those of the 
Sahara Desert, trees will be dead and the 
real desert will be an actuality. 

The bulk of the 170 million acres of 
public domain in the west and south- 
west parts of the United States is over- 
grazed,and vegetation destroyed beyond 
recovery except through the most drastic 
recovery program. Desert conditions are 
already appearing there. It will cost bil- 
lions of dollars and the cooperation of 
the United States with the States and 
ihe best efforts of every individual to 
bring back a recovery. Will it be done 
or will our great farming area become 
another Sahara? 

Destructive Dust Storms 

During the past Spring the dust storms 
in the stricken area were tremendous. 
That dust was borne by strong winds 
even to the Atlantic Coast. As drought 
succeeds drought these dust storms will 
increase and even destroy the lands- not 
actually in the desert belt, just as North 
Africa is being destroyed by dust storms 
from the Sahara. . 

Not a bright picture you say. This 
is not the time to paint a bright picture, 


FLOO 


OF PLANS TO MAKE IT RAIN 


Wierd Schemes Propounded to Weather Bureau to 
Change Nature’s Mind 


New inspiration has been provided to held probably comes from the fact that 


the would-be producers of artificial rain 
by the drought condition over the central 
portion of the United States. 


Even in normal times the Weather Bu- 


‘reau experts receive a large assortment 
of mail from those who believe they have 


discovered ways to influence Dame Nature. 


‘In periods like the present, almost every 


mail contains a _ choice selection of 
schemes whereby it is hoped rain can be 
produced artificially. 

With the suggestions are included nu- 
merous opinions as to the causes of the 
drought. Many persons suggest it is a 
punishment for sin. Others believe it is 


caused by the millions of radio antennae | 


which are “draining electricity out of the 
atmosphere.” 
Fantastic Schemes 

Most of the persons who send sugges- 
tions for artificial rain-making have lit- 
tle conception of the meteorological prin- 
ciples involved. Their plans are generally 
of a fantastic order. 


One of the most frequent suggestions 


bombard the atmosphere. Or if the 
Weather Bureau thinks unkindly of that, 
the same effect may be obtained by em- 
ploying Army pilots to drop bombs. 

The correspondent who advances this 
scheme doesn’t explain just where he 
would have the bombs dropped. Pre- 


‘Sumably in some dry spot where the re- 


sulting explosion wouldn't stir up too high 

a dust cloud. 
Weafher Bureau Officials explain that 
the high regard in which the plan tor 
itions factory products is 


The purpose of the Re- 


hole in the ceiling.” 


conditioning Division of the HOLC is to. 


Pass upon reconditioning applications, ap- 
prove the bids, and supervise the actual 
construction work, which will be carried 


Out by private contractors slected by the 


home owners. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
announced that 420 Federal savings and 
loan associations have been chartered in. 


during the American Civil War heavy 
rains frequently followed big battles. 

Much of that war area was and is a 
region Of normally heavy rainfall. Rain 
falls every few days. Because the moving 
of artillery and other maneuvers are best 
carried out on a dry terrain, commanders 
waited for several days after a rain be- 
fore they opened action. By the time 
they were fighting, it was time for it to 
rain again. There was no cause ahd ef- 
fect relationship. 

Two thousand years ago Plutarch no- 
ticed the same effect after and during 
battles, attributing it to the moisture 
taken into the air from the blood and 
sweat of the soldiers. 

Boring Holes in Sky 

One correspondent suggests “boring a 
He would “take 12 
planes and instruct the pilots to start a 
circle of one and a half miles in diameter 
and climb up into the cold current as 
far as possible, each plane taking a 2 
foot step above the other, thereby borin 
a hole and letting the war air igto the 
cold air.” He adds the observation that 


rain is plentiful where high mountains. 


make “holes in the sky.” 


Weather Bureau experts say that some 
of these less bizarre suggestions would 
work but it would probably be 1,000 times 
cheaper to take over the rolling stock of 
the country’s railroads and use it to 
transport water to the arid regions. 

Cooling the Clouds 
_ One of these plans calls for either cool- 
ing the clouds to cause the condensation 
and release of their moisture, or the 
sprinkling of fine dust upon them to fur- 


nish nucleii about which rain droplets | 
‘might form. 


Another neat rain-making job for a 
hot Summer afternoon, Suggested by an- 
other correspondent, is to spray the tops 
of clouds with fine ice from an airplane. 
Weather Bureau experts have figured that 
to bring about 1 inch of rainfall over 
an acre, a cloud would have to be sprayed 


with 1,700 tons of ice. 


Still another suggestion is to have huge 


corrugated iron funnels piercing the sky 


/every farm of whatever size, all the way 


the middle. 
States, as well, but trees must be planted 
by the billions. The one hundred mile | 
Strip of trees to be planted from North 
to South across the country in the semi- | 
arid region will help, but that is not 
enough. 

Those drainage ditches must be 
lakes must be refilled with | 
water, and reservoirs must be constructed. 
Windbreaks of trees should be planted on 


from the Rocky Mountains on the West 
to the Allegheny Mountains on the East. 
in the prairie and plains regions and fire 
kept out of all woods. | 
Except for the vear 1928 Minnesota has 
ad drought in greater or lesser degree | 
each year for 15 years. Surely this is due. 
partly, at least. to man’s violation of na- 
's laws. Will we go complacently back | 
to sleep or will we rise to the occasion 
and save our country for ourselves and 
posterity? 


rected by Miss Hilda Smith of the Emer- 


gency Relief Administration, the camps | 
will take care of approximately 1,700 


New Promotion Plan 
women. The field to be stressed is one) Inthe Marine Corps 
defined as “Consideration of practical, | 


economic problems wage earners will meet / 
in their day-to-day life.” Selection System Is Successor. 


A Cheek on Falsity o ‘Attrition’ Method 


P - Giving approval by radio from his va- 
In Radio Advertising , «ation cruiser U. S. S. “Houston,” Presi- 


‘dent Roosevelt, in agreeing to certain 


Since the first of the month, radio sta- | 
tions have been under orders from the | 
Federal Trade Commissicn to submit 
copies of advertising matter that they | 
broadcast. 


In charge of this angle of the Commis- 
sion’s work is E. J. Adams, who has sum-_ 
moned a dozen representatives of radio ' 
advertising clients to come to Washington | 
to answer complaints about their state- 
ments on the air. 

“False advertising,” says Mr. Adams, “so | 
cheapens a station that it soon has prac- 
tically no listeners.” 
the former Radio Commission had lacked | f Promotion has been in effect in the 


promotions recommended for officers. in 
the Marine Corps, formally ended the old 
System of promotion in that Corps and 
inaugurated a new one. 


No longer will deserving members of the 
Marine Corps have to wait for the death 
or retirement of some one in the ranks 
above before they can hope for advance- 
ment. The old system, konwn as “nor-| 
mal attrition,” under which an officer | 
would move up one number when a va- 
cancy occurred above him, has been super- 
seded by the selection system. as author- 


censorship power over advertising except , Navy for many years, 


that it could revoke a station's license on The list of promotions approved by the | 
the ground that it was against the public President and reported by the Navy De- 
interest. partment includes 66 names. Richard P. 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 
an antiseptic or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 
choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


He observed that ized by the 73rd Congress. This system | 


Williams and Thomas Holcomb were pro- 
moted from the rank of Colonel to that 
of Brigadier General. Eleven lieutenant 
colonels were made colonels, and 53 
majors were promoted to lieutenant 
colonels. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 


Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delight{ul 
Comfort — Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Plan— 


She-TREYMORE 


ATLANTIC CrTy. N.J. 
PRE-EMINEN T_- HOTEL - ACHIEVEMEN 


ou re right 
in the “S WIM” 


Center of all boardwalk 
activity. The most fasci- 
nating of Atlantic City’s 
pleasant facilities are best 
enjoyed at this famous hos- 
telry. Rates that appeal. 


HOTEL 


DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 


NO TRUCK IN AMERICA IS LOWER IN PRICE 


OR HIGHER IN QUA 


AND UP 
F. 0. B. DETROIT 


LITY CONSTRUCTION 


NEW 


to do but turn 
them without 


Letters by the hundreds... from owners 
all over the country ... give the New Ford 
V-8 Truck the most enthusiastic endorse- 


80-horsepower V-8 truck engine uses no 


TRUCK 


saves this owner *500 a year on gasoline 
alone and hauls 7%-ton PAY LOAD 


the wheels. You can remove 
jacking up the truck. The 


FULL- 


ment a Ford truck has ever received. | 
Take this owner, for example. He replaced 
his high-priced equipment with Ford V-8 
Trucks. He hauls the same heavy loads. 
He makes faster trips. And each truck 
saves almost enough in gasoline costs 


alone to pay for itself in a single year. 


more fuel than a “four.” Dual carburetor 
saves gas, steps up performance. Valve 
seat inserts make valve grinding rarely 
necessary. New heavy-duty, copper-lead 
connecting-rod bearings are designed to 
stand up under the most severe service. 
Low-cost Engine Exchange Plan gives 


FLOATING 


REAR 


What's the reason for all this owner 
enthusiasm? What's back of this perform- 
ance and economy? The answer can be 
expressed in one word—Quality] 

The new full-floating rear axle takes the 
load off the axle shafts, They have nothing 


THE ONLY TRUCK AT ANY truck price in 


you a block-tested, factory-reconditioned 
engine for much less than the cost of an 
engine overhaul. Full torque-tube drive 
and radius-rods take all driving and 
braking thrusts. Springs have nothing to 
do but cushion the load. 

The New Ford V-8 Truck is the only 
truck at any price that gives you all these 
important features. It sells at the lowest 


80-HORSEPOWER 
V-8 TRUCK ENGINE 
USES NO MORE 
FUEL THAN A 4 


America. Go see it. Com- 


PRICE THAT GIVES YOU 
101 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Ask your Ford dealer for a copy 
of this book. It-tells the “inside 
story’ of the New Ford V-8 Truck. 


pare its big size, driving comfort and nim- 
bleness in traffic with any truck you know. 
Then start saving money, as thousands 
are doing, with the New Ford V-8 Truck. 


FULL TORQUE- 


oO 
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AAA’s ‘Big Stick’; 
Licensing 


System Is Used 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Efforts to Strengthen the 
‘Power of Life or Death 
Over Industries Affected 


THE CONUNDRUM OF GENERAL JOHNSON—ADMINISTRATOR’S 
VIEWS ON NRA PROBLEMS—PRICE FIXING AND CUT- 
THROAT COMPETITION—FREEDOM OF PRESS 


By Program 


THE BIG CONUNDRUM in Washington 
today is General Johnson. 
Industries affected by the NRA heaved) aj) in one day, he told newspapermen 
a sigh of relief on June 16 when the that he was going to retire if the President 
power of the Federal Government to place | would let him, that NRA no longer was a 
them under license expired. That poweT one man job, that no one should think that 
never was used, but it represented 2 he was going to sever connections with 
threat of drastic control by Washington. , the National Recovery Administration. and 
A different situation, however, confronts that he had recommended that a board or 
those industries affected by the Agricul- commission take his place. 
turat Adjustment Administration. They, | Then he left on a vacation. 
too, have been faced with the power of; Shortly thereafter, President Roosevelt, 
the Government to place them under li-' down in Panama, told newspapermen t.iat | 
cense. But where NRA hesitated to use General Johnson was not going to retire, | 


been imposed upon processors of food-/ administration would remain as the big | are 476 industries operating under codes. ago the Italian embassy protested when 
| |About 135 more have applied for codes General Smedley D. Butler, of the Ma 


stuffs. boss. 

Instead of allowing that power to lapse’ All of which proved bewildering, until it | 

or die from disuse, Adjustment officials, was recalled that much re-shuffling is g0- | 
want Congress to bulwalk the AAA li-'ing on in Washington just now. 

cense. The last Congress failed to act on| Not to be lost sight-of was Donald 

this request, but the next Congress again | 


Protest by German y| 
Of Hitler Criticism 


An NRA Pledge to Maintain | The Constitution 
Liberties of People 


And the Codes; 


Embassy Objects to Remarks of 
General Johnson Denounc- 
ing Nazi Methods 


When the National Recovery Admin- 


| 9° 
: General Johnson’s Opposition to Dictatorial Action; A Rights in Issue 
| Defense of the New Deal 


istrator, General Johnson, spoke to the 
farmers of Waterloo, Iowa, on July 12, he 
said things about the recent Nazi “purge 
of blood” that re-echoed sharply in Wash- 


ington and Berlin. In effect, said Gen- occurred which shocked the world. I 


workers will be affected by the latest order. eral Johnson, the recent Hitler method Of gon know how they may have affected 


The remainder of the 24.000,000 industrial ridding the ranks of “traitors” was noth- 
workers already are operating under codes. 


‘The basic code includes: 


The guarantees of Section 7a of NIRA, 


you but they made me sick—not figura- 


| tively but physically and very actively 
German officials indicated diplomati- P 


cally that the words of General Johuson 


ing less than sickening. 


; . ee I know the normal reaction on this on 
which gives to labor the right to organize reacted on them in a somewhat similar npa efforts. 


and bargain collectively. 
Prohibition of child labor. 


Minimum wages and maximum hours bassy at Washington—Ambassador Luther 


to be determined. 
Open price posting in some instances. 


Fair trade practices where agreements tested to Secretary Cordell Hull. 


are reached. 


Way. At any rate, Rudolph Leitner. king can be seized, there is no limit to its 
Charge d’Affairs of the German Em- application. For a long while I thought 

sincerely that the newspaper insistence 
is in Germany—went to the Siate De- on writing into their code a clause saving 
partnent, on July 13, and formally pro- their constitutional rights was pure sur- 
plusage. As a lawyer, I am very sure 
It is part of the routine cf an embassy that constitutional rights guaranteed for 


| . The expectation is that most ot the in- or legation to protest when some incident. the benefit of the public cannot be signed 
that power, AAA is anxious to use it. On that there would not be a board or com- dustries will be ready to affiliate with occurs which may reflect on the honor of away. But I now see more clearly why 


74 occasions during last year licenses have ' mission to run NRA, and that the present | present code organizations. There NOW the country it represents. Several years these gentlemen were apprehensive. 


and have gone through hearings. Another 
125 have applied for codes but have had 
no hearings. 

The plan is to squeeze the number of 


Will be confronted with it. 
What License Power Does 
Why all the concern about a single. 


A NEW ERA IN LABOR RELATIONS 


power? Why should NRA decide to give 
up this power, while AAA seeks its 
strengthening? 


The answer is that the power to li-. 
cense represents the power of life and) 
death over industry, if it finally turns out | 
to be accepted by the Supreme Court. 
The Government, after a hearing, imposes) 

a license to do business upon members | 
~ of an industry. That license carries many | 

specific terms. Violation of the terms can | 

‘lead to revocation of the license and loss’ 

of the right to do business, except at the! 

cost of going to jail and paving a huge. 
- daily fine. 

The AAA has used the license to enforce | 
marketing agreements, which are, in ef-| 
fect, codes of fair competition for the | 
food industry. The marketing agreements | 
and the licenses frequently fix prices. es- | 
_, tablish quotas for producers, provide rules | 
Of fair competition, set up control boards 

and in reality force a form of cooperative | 

marketing. 
’ Thus far, under the AAA, the use of the 

powers has been confined to localized in- | 
qdustries. There most frequently has been 
an application of the power to farmers' 
and processors of milk in particular milk | Richberg, until recently general counsel ot 
sheds. But the big meat packers, the big NRA, now director of. the Industrial 
millers and the big canners of food prod- , Emergency Committee (IEC). Ostensibly 
ucts have been concerned over a possible |0n a vacation, he is actually utilizing an 

extension of the use of the power to active mind for intensive thinking. 

cover their business. He it is who will advise Mr. Roosevelt 

Court Decision Awaited on the form or organization that should 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecre- be recommended to Congress to take tne 

st wid of Agriculture, the other day hinted place of NRA when the act on which it is 
‘that meat packers “might well” be fear- based expires next June 16. 

‘ful that the licensing power would be used| It is not the President’s way to ease 

‘sto affect them. It all depends on what out a man who has given as much to the 

[Congress does, and what the courts de- cause as has General Johnson. Neither. 

‘Gide about the licenses. _ | is it his way to place an official in a posi-_ 

.,,,. Five lower courts have upheld the li-|tion subordinate to that of the man who 

_ -s@ensing power. One lower court has de-/ previously has been his subordinate. Un- 

,Clared it unconstitutional. The Supreme til Mr. Roosevelt makes up his mind on 

Court will have to pass on the issue. the future of NRA, General Johnson ap- 
— = | is to be supreme, if he will re- 
S26, y now | main supreme. 
Bpply to the packers of California rainins, | 
-the processors of wood turpentine and: 
| Wood rosin, the shippers of California dates, | —- JOHNSON is a typical hard- | 
_ G@lers of fresh asaparagus grown in Cali- admits that he likes a fight. 
.. fornia, the millers of peanuts, the proces-, In the course of the past week—itching 
Bors of rice, the shippers of oranges and for action although supposedly on vaca- 
.@rapefruits, canners of California ripe tion—he picked one with Adolf Hitler, 
‘“olives, the distillers of whisky, the im-| Germany's dictator, and was on the verge 
-»porters of alcoholic beverages, the han- of one with the Republic of Mexico. The 
‘@lers of California tokay grapes, the events in Germany, said the General, 
«packers of walnuts, packers of California | made him sick and reminded him of what 
"deciduous fruits, among others. he once had seen in Mexico. 
of Milk Then, while the protests drifted into’ 
*hen there are scores of licenses for! the state Department, General Johnson | 
..milk sheds in various parts of the country, | dt into the thick of the 

and these licenses gradually are being | 
shed license calls for the. pe Pag 
«payment by milk companies of a minimum | | 
price for milk to farmers. The producers | ad 

-in turn are limited to their quotas of milk 

‘*for sale for specific purposes. The proces- xe | 


‘.$0rs must adhere to trade practices that | BEFORE going on vacation he out- 
_jare set out specifically in the license. lined to newspapermen what he en- 
-eThere is no attempt to control the retail visioned as NRA’s future. | 
‘price at which milk may sell, but the; ‘The day has past, he thought, when 
‘marketing agreements and licenses do! aqministering the Recovery Act can be 


| — the farmer with a minimum price | 4 one-man job. It was that during the 
-below which buyers are not to go. ‘period of organization. 


A typical marketing agreement and 
license for other types of farm products is . Now the problem is administration. 
|Many of the questions arising call for 


_ that for peanut millers. It sets out mini- | . : 
mum prices for growers on the different Judicial interpretation. A board, to his 


grades of peanuts and determines quotas for ™ind, is better suited to do the deciding 
growers. The grades themselves are care- °! issues than an individual. 
."fully described. Then millers are required; That board, he thought, should repre- 
‘to make any reports that the Secretary | sent the public—not labor, industry and 
“Of Agriculture may designate. and to open the public. Also, he believed that it could 
-stneir books to the government. To operate best be made up of those men who have 
..the licensing agreement a control board gone through the NRA mill during its 
‘«is elected by the millers themselves. This first year. 

-board can investigate violations and decide; The question was asked whether, in any 
disputes, as well as Investigate problems| revamping of NRA, industry should be 
of the industry. There is outiined a code ' given self-government with a minimum. 
‘of fair practices to which the millers of governmental supervision. 

.smust adhere. “Under any plan, the Government must 
“9 Clear Rulings Desired maintain a veto power,” he replied. “I 
..- The license accompanying marketing would not favor taking away the power 
“agreements represents the means of' of the Government to regulate and super- 
«Making it effective. If a license is re-. vise. 
‘*voked the company affected can do busi-, That meant opposition from the NRA 
«mess only if willing to face a heavy fine administrator to a future NRA that 
‘swith jail for its officers. But while would follow the lines of organization 
Tumerous violations have been reported, favored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
_(the AAA has proceeded slowly with en- the United States and by Gerard Swope, 
‘forcement. The reason for this is that chairman of the General Electric Com- 
some doubt has existed over the powers pany. They wanted pure industrial self-. 
--bhat Congress granted under the law. government. 
. A clearing of those doubts by specific, As for price controlt under NRA: 
~action is to be sought from the next Con-| “In some industries there must be price ' 
‘\eress. The whole trend of the AAA, how-| maintenance,” said General Johnson. 
‘sever, is toward a broadening of the use! “This is true if present wages are to be. 
@f the license power. It «ffects those | paid. Take the coal industry. It simply 
*eommodities, principally, which are not could not pay present wage scales unless 
“classified as “basic” commodities under there was control over prices.” 
‘the: Adjustment Act. “Would you confine price controls to 
resource industries like coal and 
“Ty and lumber?” the General was asked. 
: ‘Distress for Hosiery Mills i “I do not recognize that distinction,” he 
338 As Result of Price War replied. 


ss To the distress of producers, prices of 
EFORE heading out of Washington to: 
comin becat 

B fill three speaking engagements and to 
-eold for $5.50 a dozen pairs, at the fac- | Test, General Johnson approved the basic 
tory, three months ago, now are going | any 
~ Also he denied that a board of five aides 
on professional buyers by Earl) nis would be in charge of NRA duri 
ecutive officer, would function in an ad- 
‘Only a ae ior operation can bring any istrative capacity, said the General. 
4m aid ‘Th was He new basic code, to apply to a whole 
never performed because of strenuous | They can either: 

,@bjections. It would have forced every ove 
‘hosiery mill to shut down for two weeks | with some kindred existing 
. before Sept. 1, reduce hours from 40 to; 9 adhere to the new basic code. 

'@5 a week, and raise minimum wages.|; 3 Pace the prospect of having @ code 
_ After a day of debate, the three-point Op-| imposed at a hearing to be held within | 
Wasy abandoned altogether, and| 49 days, 
e detail®d trade practice provisions}; Tye estimate 
were discussed. 


& 


x * * 


is that about 2,000,000 


net 


$ 


—Underwood & Underwood 


With strikes raging from coast to coast, the new Labor Relations 
Board gets under way, succeeding the old Wagner board. Left to 
right, Edwin S. Smith; Lloyd Garrison, chairman; Harry A. Millis 


codes down to*300 as soon as possible. 


‘Later the number will be curtailed much 


further. It is this job of administration 
and consolidation that General Johnson 
thinks should be tackled. 
UST ABOUT as big a puzzle as the 
future of General Johnson is the iuture 
of price fixing under NRA. 

“When is price-fixing not: price fixing?” 
and “when is competition cut-throat com- 
petition?” are two questions that have 
officials running around in circles. 

A decision has been made by the White 
House that there must be a return of 
competition in all industries operating 
under codes. -In an effort to inspire com- 
petition an executive order has opened 
the way for bidders on government con- 
tracts of any kind to cut as much as 15 


/per cent below the prices they have posted 


with the code authority. 

According to the President's interpreta- 
tion this bid price then must be posted 
and becomes the price available to the 
public. 

But NRA officials say that they see 
nothing in the executive order to require, 
or even to authorize, the offering of the 
bid price on government contracts to the 
public. If it does mean this, then, in the 
view of officials, the bottom is likely to be 
knocked out from under prices all through 


‘industry. 


General Johnson said!that complaints 
have been received from just about every 
industry affected, objecting to the order. 
They argue that if put into effect it will 
bring back the old forms of cut-throat 
competition and selling below cost that 
NRA was designed to stop. However, the 
order specifically gives the administrator 
power to check price cutting if it gets out 
of hand. 

The question of who is to decide just 
what the new order means is expected by 
NRA officials to be left to rulings that 


grow out of test cases. If some company, 


takes the President's view and sells to the 
public at a price under the price he has 
posted with his code authority, but the 
same as that bid by him on Government 
work, then it will be up to the industry 
to start proceedings against him. The 
issue would come to Washington for set- 
tlement. 
xk 

\ OST OBVIOUS here is the intention 
-"* to put pressure on prices of indus- 
trial products. 

Senator Lewis ‘Dem.), of Illinois, head 
of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, asserted that Government 
Officials had found that a_ conspiracy 
existed in industry to raise prices. 

“This administration has just been able 
to discover the responsible parties to this 
conspiracy which is designed to lift the 
prices of everything,” he said. “It has 
not had time to take steps to punish 
them. It will proceed at once to both 
punish and obstruct this further injus- 
tice.” 

Charles F. Conn, of Philadelphia, presi; 
dent of the Cement Institute, said at a 
hearing on the Cement Code: 

“This last order affects all members ot 
industries operating under open price 
plans; that is, fully half of all the indus- 
tries operating under codes. The order 
invites members of these industries to 
bid 15 per cent ynder the price which 
they posted. The whole purpose of the 
open price is to reveal all competitive 
facts so that competition will be open, 
fair and intelligent. This order invites a 
return to primitive and _ unintelligent 
methods of competition.” 

On the other side, George A. Renard, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 


.Ciation of Purchasing Agents, welcomed 
‘the order. 


Said he, commenting on what 
he said would be great pressure to have 
the order revoked: 

“We may have a considerable period of 
doubt and hesitation over recovery if this 
influence or pressure is not offset by the 
support of those business men who know 
that the new price policy is the only one 
under which we may retain free competi- 
tive business without governmental con- 
trol or regulation.” 

x * * 


UT, in the midst of arguments over the. 


future of price fixing, NRA produced 
an order that showed it was far from re- 
tiring completely from this field. 

That order set the minimum price of 
cigarettes at 13 cents a package or two 
packages for a quarter. And it fixed the 
price of a carton of cigarettes of popular 
veriety at $1.20. 

The object, said NRA officials, was to 


Knowing the situation backward and 
rine forward—I say that there is no reason for , 
Corps, made slighting remarks about Il their fears. No power exists in this ad- 
Duce. As a result, General Butler was ministration that has not been freely 
‘court-martialed. ° granted by the Congress, and the cool 
| After Secretary Hull heard the com- | thoughtful man in the White House seeks 
plaint of Herr Leitner on Friday he pro- nothing more. Stories about subversive 
ceeded to point out that General Johnson influences in our government are just 
‘had spoken “as an individual and not for plain bunk. If there were any I should 
,the State Department or for the admin- be among the first to know them and to 
istration.” Mr. Hull “regretted” that the shriek to high heaven above them. There 
‘position in the government occupied by is no such animal. 
General Johnson “made it possible for re- 
marks by him as an individual to be mis- VRA Js But a Part of 
construed as official.” Pro; 
| Is this diplomatic “incident” closed The Recovery Program 
With the explanation by the Secretary of As I have said before, there seems still 
|State? to be a feeling that NRA is the whole of 
' Mr. Hull refused to say “yes” or “no” the President's Recovery Program. That 
‘to this inquiry at a press conference fol- is not correct. NRA is like the whipping 
lowing his conference with Herr Leitner. boy at the Court of Henry VIII. It is 
.The next move is up to Germany. blaimed and cussed for everything. I am 
Meanwhile General Johnson, when in- getting a sort of Arnold Winklereid com- 


‘formed at Omaha, Nebr., of the develop- plex—I seem to be getting all the spears 


‘ments af Washington, refused to retract of the phalanx—not only in my breast. 
anything he had said in the Waterloo but at all parts of my anatomy until I am 
speech, and declared that he meant quite sure that I know what a pin-cush- 
everything he had said. ion feels like. 
There is a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the President's Recovery Program 
P roposed Amendments and the: National Recovery Administra- 
tion. They are not the same thing at all. 
to Cement Trade Code The President's program includes AAA 
Cement interests are going in for quan- @ud the Farm and Home Loan Adminis- 
tity production as they suggest amend- trations and PWA and CWA. the efforts 
ments to the NRA cement code. Two Of the Federal Reserve and everything 
score or more changes were discussed at ¢lse the Government is trying to do. NRA 
an NRA hearing July 11. is only part of the President's broad 
Objecting loudly to a clause that would Scheme and a very small part at that. So 
make manufacturers scll only .to dealers When anybody tells you that NRA and 
were the members of the ready-mixed the Blue Eagle have not done for the 
concrete industry. They can’t see why farmer all that he hoped, you can confi- 
they should be forced to buy cement trom Gently tell them to go jump in the lake. 
dealers instead of manutacturers. and NRA had no such protean duty. It was 
thus pay an extra profit. Besides, deal- Set Up to do for city workers what AAA 
ers are their competitors. The answer to Was charged with doing for farmers, 
these objections was that the amendments ill 
are necessary to bring “order out of “ CRe8 ropaganda 


chaos” in the industry. Against dims of NRA 


_ Don't forget another thing. All the rest 
of the alphabetical group of administra- 
tions had something to give away—money 
by the millions. NRA—unhappily for its 
popularity—was not in the Santa Claus 
Left out in the cold without a code, group of Christmas bell ringers. Its job 
Sauer kraut packers want the NRA to put Was not to give but to take. It encour- 
them under the code for the canning in- aged employers to hire more people and 
dustry. NRA will hold a hearing July 25 pay higher wages. It never dispensed a 
on this proposal, submitted by the Na- nickel of public money in its life. Its: 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Inc., only drain in the Treasury is its expense 
‘Which claims to represent 90 per cent of of administration and. while that is not 
the sauer kraut industry. ‘light. it does not transfer billions from. 
mesieenses = the public purse to any group or class. 
prevent unrestricted competition of the Above all, the farmer can never justly 
type that involved selling at a loss in order S€aY that NRA _ has failed him in any 
to attract trade, a practice “which has Particular. Even where it functions NRA. 
practically eliminated small enterprises has ever been Simon Legree and never 
from tobacco distribution.” Saint Nicholas. 
x**rk But from the start of our efforts there. 
ITH the present price structure in in- Was a harmful and wholly unjust propa-. 
) dustry uncertain as a result of recent 8@nda against NRA going out to farmers 
shifts in policy, there is beginning to be from sources I have never clearly identi- 
pressure on wages. . fied. It told you that NRA had raised 
Donald Richberg, NRA general counsel, , the cost of living to the farmer faster. 
Said the other day that “sudden and and further than it had increased pur- 
Sweeping increases in labor costs might Chasing power. 
start the country back on the same road Now you know as well as the professor 
to ruin from which we turned aside.” This Whose glasses have the very heaviest horn 
was interpreted as recognition of the fact Tims that the farmers’ greatest market is. 
that industry cannot support a high level the domestic market. We can search all 
of wages unless able to sell its output at a Over the world for backward and crip- 
price which will enable it to support those Pled countries to loan millions to in the 
wages and remain in business. hope that they will buy the products of 
Shortly after Mr. Richberg’s statement, our farms and factories but we will never , 
-made at the University of Virginia, Gen- find a country with power to consume as 
eral Johnson said he had asked labor much as 125,000,000 Americans within one 
unions in the construction field to consider tariff wall. If NRA has enriched that 
voluntary adjustments of wages down- market it has done well by Iowa farmers 
ward as a move to stimulate construction. and deserves their best wishes and mos 
He has had no reply. enthusiastic support. 
Then down in Georgia the State advised 
on road building that they 
Should pay “prevailing rates of wages” Pe 
rather than the mininmum rates set py And Cost of Living 
the Public Works Administration. The' You can count the purple islands of: 
PWA rates on road work in that area:the. East and canvass the crowded mar-' 
. are from 30 to 40 cents an hour. Prevail- kets of distressed Europe but—putting 
ing wages in the district have been re- them all together—not there will you find | 
ported at from 10 to 20 cents. ‘any such possibility for sale and consump-_ 
Recently President Roosevelt issued an tion of what you produce. That is NRA’s 
executive order suspending the Davis- contribution to your welfare and I am 
Bacon Act, which required contractors on here to tell you that not all the billions 
public works to pay prevailing wage rates expended in your behalf by all other de- 
—which were usually union rates in the partments of government put together 
North. This would have taken the peg has done so much for you. 
out from under building trade wages in 


The Sauer Kraut Industry 
a Candidate for a Code 


Effect on Employment 


By GEN. HUGH §S. JOHNSON 
National Recovery Administrqtor 


A few days ago, in Germany, events Now, let's look squarely in the teeth ot. 


It is that, if power of any. 


‘Constitutional Guarantees 
_. May Be Assured in Future 
As Check to President's 


the claim that has been made out here—'| Power of Regulation 


by a lot of sabotaging gentlemen—that | 
NRA has raised the costs of living faster’ 
than farm prices have been raised. In! 
talking about this I bring to you figures 
not only from our own statistical depart- 
ment—they are verified and vouchsafed 
by the economists in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the first place, in the vear ended May 
31, 1934, employment in this country has 
increased by 32 per cent—all pay rolls 
have increased by 28 per cent and pay) 
rolls in manufacture ‘where NRA has 
the most direct effect) have increased by 
57 per cent. 

Now, during this same period, the cost 
of living increased only 11 per cent. 

Cold figures and percentages don’t mean 
very much to one not accustomed to deal 
with them but these figures simply say 
that—as to any group of two men who 
were employed a year ago, one extra man 
has been added. They mean that, to every 
dollar of worker's purchasing power to 
buy your products a year ago, more than 
50 cents has been added. 


When a businessman accepts a code. or 
a farmer signs a contract to cut down his 
production, does he thereby waive the 
right to full protection under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

President Roosevelt and General John- 
son say: “No. Nobody waives any con- 
Stitutional rights by consenting to a 


The Department of Justice argues in at 
least one case: “Yes. When a code is 
accepted and a company takes advantages 
of the rights it offers, then that company 
cannot go into court and contend that 
the law under which the code is drawn is 
unconstitutional.” 

The Supreme Court in at least one case 
laid down the dictum: A company “hav- 
ing elected to accept the provisions of the 
law, and such benefits and immunities as 
it gives, may not escape its burdens by 
asserting that it is unconstitutional. The 
election is a waiver and estops such com- 
plaint.” 


Why these increases are nothing less 
than marvelous! They change the whole 
aspect of your problem. They are the 
most hopeful sign in your dark skies. I 
do not say that NRA is entitled to credit 
for all of this. It is not. But the Presi- 
dent’s program as a whole did this and 
the people who are raving up and down 
this country saying a contrarv thing de- 
serve slight warmth and welcome at your 
hands. 

But there are those who say that in 
spite of all these incontrovertible and 
unassailed facts, the farmer as such is 
not advantaged. No grosser falsehood 
was ever perpetrated on a trusting au- 
dience. 


Farm and Industry 
Depend on Each Other 


The big point about the whole Recov- 
ery Program is its element of balance. 
We can't have a ruined agriculture and a 
prosperous industry any more than we 
can have a prosperous agriculture and a 
ruined industry. The President's meas- 
ures for industry have been effective to 
the marvelous extent shown by the figures 
I have cited. His measures for farmers 
have been equally effective—but the in- 
dustrial plans have done as much or more 
to help farmers as*the farm plan and the 
farm plan has done as much or more to 
help industry as has NRA. 

‘It is for this reason that enlightened 
self-interest should make you as stalwart 
for NRA as you are for any farm measure 
under consideration. They are your plans 
—for your benefit. You cannot have your 
cake and eat it. There is no such thing 
as scissors with one blade or two hills 
without a valley or a pair of pants with 


But, it is asked. why is so much import- 
ance attached to such an intangible ques- 
tion as whether a person of a company, 
by accepting an NRA code or an AAA 
contract voluitarily, forfeits a right to 
go into court and sue? Wouldn? the 
person or the company know what he was 
doing before accepting the code or the 
contract ? 

President's Powers 

Right there is the catch. 1n every NRA 
code there is a provision which empowers 
the President to cancel or modify any or- 
der. rule or regulation. This power has 
been used widely and frequently. Thus 
the businessman could agree to some- 
thing and then find the agreement 
changed by the Government. 

It means that once under a code, an 
employer might find that he was ordered 
to raise wages or to lower hours of work, 
or he might find that an order was issued 
denying him the right to put in a new 
machine, or to lower the price of his 
products. or to do any number of things. 

Then, if he went to court to seek relief, 
contending that property was being taken 
away witnout due process of law—a right 
guaranteed him under the constitution— 
the court could say that he accepted the 
benefits of the code and must accept its 
burdens. 

Such is the situation that now awaits 
clarification in the Supreme Court. 

The issue first was raised when the 
Newspaper Publishers Code was being 
drafted. Publishers demanded that a4 
clause should be written into this docu- 
ment . guaranteeing that constitu- 
tional rights were waived when the code 
was signed. This clause long was opposed 
by General Johnson on the ground that 
it was so much “surplusage.” 


But this past week. referring to recent 
events in Germany. the General said: 
“I know the normal reaction of this on 
NRA efforts. It is that if power of any 
kind can be seized there is no limit to its 
application. 
“For a long time I thought sincerely 


only one leg. 


Alert to Benefit 
By Criticism of Plan 


I am not here to tell you that the Re-. 
covery Program is perfect, much less to, ae 
say that NRA is perfect. Recently some ‘hat the newspaper insistence on writing 
distinguished gentlemen have sought and '#70 their code a clause saving their coms 
still are seeking to make political capital Stitutional rights was mere surplusage. 
out of the faults of NRA. That isn’t, “AS @ lawyer, I am very sure that con- 
going to work. We knew those faults be- Stitutional rights guaranteed for the bene . 
fore they-did. NRA is changing daily to efit of the public cannot be signed away. 
eliminate errors. You can’t start out re-, “But I now see more clearly why these 
orienting an economic universe without S¢ntiemen were apprehensive. 
making errors. Our only claim to popular __ Contained in Two Codes 
support is that we recognize those errors Witn this change in viewpoint, officials 
and move to amend them as rapidly as °! the NRA think it not unlikely that a 
they appear. If that argues instability Clause may be written into all codes in 
and lack of Jovian omnisciesce it will the future assuring that no constitutional 
just have to do so. There may be such SUarantees are signed away when a code 
qualities in public servants but we do not 8°eS into effect. Thus far only two of 
happen to have them. the 476 codes—those for the newspaper 

I understand that Senator Borah in- industry and the chemical industry— 
tends to make a field day out of the Sum- have contained these clauses. Others were 
mer lambasting NRA. I speak of that deleted before signing. peak 
noble old Roman with the greatest of The attitude of the attorney general in 
respect and deference. No man has to a the argument over the effect of NRA 
greater degree my sincere admiration. He COGes on constitutional rights has been 
and Hiram Johnson went out and busted Uncertain. 
the League of Nations in one speaking [© a brief prepared by the Department 
tour. Single handed he went up to Min- Of Justice for use in denying in court the 
neapolis or St. Paul—I forget which—and Tight of the Wierton Steel Company (to 
took the West away from Al Smith and contest the constitutionaliiy of the Re- 
gave it to Herbert Hoover by one single Covery Act, the attorney geenral argued: 
speech. I'll bet he is sorry about that— “The defendant did give its consent 
speech. It had that within its covers and did. by becoming a proponent of the 
which does not stamp the cast of Vere de code, aid in bringing itself and industry 
Vere but nevertheless he did it and it was Under the recovery act. The defendant 
an oratorical tour de force. did. both in fact and in legal contempla- 

He is one of our greatest men and cer- tion, invoke the law and obtain rights 
tainly one of our greatest orators. I under it. The defendant — is, therefore, 
think he has done more than any man to estopped to assail its constitutionality. 
keep alive in this country the ancient Later, however, Attorney General Cum- 
tradition of intellectual morality and in- mings asserted that this argument was 
dependence. I just want to commiserate based on the “extreme and special cir- 
with him a little. I know he will not take cumstances of this particular case.” He 
my gentle shaft unkindly. He won't be denied that any fundamental constitu- 
able to say anything of a critical nature tional rights were involved or that there 
that we shall not have corrected before Was any difference of viewpoint between 
he gets it uttered. the NRA lawyers - re department. 

Out of the smoke of the present con- 

‘troversy, however, is to come a Clarifica- 

| : . tion of a point that could have led to a 


some areas. However, betore its effect 
could be felt, the President revoked the 
suspension and the Davis-Bacon Act went 
went back into effect. 


x 
L'‘VIDENCE that General Johnson is 


COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
STARTS OFF WITH BIG RUS 


‘denial of constitutional rights to those 
‘who enter into contracts with the govern- 
ment on a voluntary basas, with the gov- 
ernment retaining the right to change 
those contracts almost at will. 


“getting religion” is seen in his ad- ies 
mission July 12 that there may have been The Federal Communications Commis- 
good ground for the newspapers of the sion is a lively stepper among the new 
country to demand that a clause be writ- Government agencies. 
ten into their code specifying that they 
gave up no constitutional guarantees 
when they signed that document. uly 11. 

He explained that recent developments orders, announcing possible plans, and re- , 
in Germany showed him the ground that! yealing that it is about to make a com- 
existed for fear that government, if given prehensive investigation of the rate struc- 


added powers, might abuse them. f f tl 
he reassured publishers that there never ‘eS Of some ol the services It supervises. 


had been a thought of restriction on The next day it named two of its execu- | 
them, and that he always had considered tive aids and moved along in other ways. 
aaa in the code mere “sur- The Federal Radio Commission, which 

The battle over the “freedom of the 
Was history, its and its 039 employes 


one of the most protracte y of the es 
NRA battles. ay finallv einai by the absorbed into the new Communications 
Commission. 


‘industry, but only after General Johnson 
‘had taken some dirty digs at the pub- As soon as the seven-man Commission 
lishing business in general. had been sworn into offiffice the members 

went into conference. They agreed to 


| ganized the question of calling upon the. 
| various communications companies for | 
Its members took the oath of office | their rate schedules will be taken up, with Greek-American girl in Haverhill, Mass., 
By nightfall, it was issuing’ a view to study of their reasonableness. 


,determination of the fairness of tele- the night in their homes making braided 


xk * 
LATEST of the large industries to go minor routine orders and then Chairman 


under a code is the baking industry— Eugene O. Sykes, who had been head of | 


a billion dollar business. the old Radio Commission, said the Com- 
As it came into the fold during the Mission will investigate the operations of 

past week, care was taken by NRA offi- the systems in their charge. 

cials to announce that a close watch Paul D. P. Spearman, of Tremont, Mass., 

would be maintained to see that bread was appointed general counsel of the 


of the added labor costs. 

A full time government acviser 
been appointed to. the code authority to Both had been with the Radio Commis- 
make price studies and to safeguard the sion. . 

public interest. 


Kansas City, Mo., secretary. The former 


Chairman Sykes said that as soon as 


cancellation without notice, pending con- fair competition, which is under both the 
prices were not unduly raised as a result' Commission, and Herber L. Pettey, of 


has receives $9,000 a year; the latter $7,500.. 


Commission and other agencies. 


Relief for Child Workers 
in the Handbag Industry 


An anonymous letter written by a 


the aivisions of the Commission are or- 


‘asking that “the kids be given a chance,” 
‘Started the wheels of NRA moving July 
The Commission is charged with the 11 in behalf of youngsters who work haif 


graph and telephone rates. A property 
. " ile their fathers loaf. according (to 
ing such conclusions. The av also Te-\ hour An investigation by the code 
quires the Commission to look into a Va~- authority led to an agreement which ends 
riety of phases of the work of the radio this home work and places it in factories, 
companies. The House Committee on In- without raising the price of handbags. 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, through The inquiry showed that Haverhill chil- 
its investigator, Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, qren and women work all day and far 
now Interstate Commerce Commissioner, jnto the night making handbags. Twelve 
made studies that will be availed of by manufacturers employed 2,500 people and 
the Communications Commission, with 99 per cent of the work was done at home. 


relation to the telephone and telegraph | 
companies. 
One of the Commission's initial steps Two-Billion-Dollar Trade 

was issuance of temporary licenses to the 

Columbia and National Broadcasting, Br ought Under NRA Code 
Companies authorizing their maintenance. Sellers and distributors of fresh fruit 
of existing broadcasting facilities for pro- and vegetables do a business of more than 
duction or transmission of radio programs two billion dollars a year. On July 16 
to Canadian stations. It is subject to their business was to go under a code of 


sderation of formal] application for regu- NRA and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
lar authority to continue. Four trade groups, if they wish tocome 
The Commission also temporarily con- under the code, must amend their by- 
tinued in effect all licenses, permits and laws to suit the Government, under Pres- 
other privileges granted by the Radio ident Roosevelt's order approving the 
code. 

i 


~ 
code. 
. 
j 
| 


their views. 
are clamoring for a chance to be heard. 


YEARLY 
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Aviation’s Diary: | 


A National Poliey | 


Now in Making 


Work of the New Federal 
Commission; a Plea for 
Dirigibles; NRA Code for 
The Air Lines 


Before the new Federal Aviation Com- 
mission began to arrange its desks in the 
Department of Commerce Building last 
week, the old Air Corps Investigating 
Committee submitted its 35-page report 
and finished its job. 

What is in the report will come to light 
in a few days. For three months Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War, and 
other committeemen have been hearing 
witnesses, behind locked doors, in an ef- 
fort to find out what, if anything, is 
wrong with the Army Air Corps . 

The Air Corps committee and the new 
Commission got together during the week, 
going over the aviation situation. The 
Commission is just starting the job Con- 
gress laid out—to survey aviation and 
frame a national aviation policy. It will 


' be the most important inquiry in aviation 


history. 

It will get its information, according 
to Chairman Clark Howell, by studying 
domestic airports and plane factories, by 
looking over foreign aeronautics, and by 
holding hearings in September at which 
aviation experts will have a chance to 
And already the experts 


Free: Rides Barred 
So that the information will not be 


Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission 
bape COMMISSION met almost every 
day last week but promulgated no 
decisions. No regulations were issued 
and no appoiatments were made. 
The Commission was living up to its 
pledge to make headway slowly and 


carefully. The main burden of its work 


will not fall on the Commission until 


Sept. 1, when the law requires the reg- 
istration of stock exchanges. 


Both the new commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission will move 
into the building now occupied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
probably some time in August. The 
CCC will move to one of the new build- 
ings constructed by the Government. 


While the SEC was getting under 
way, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, chairman of the 
| Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, was preparing to file with the 
Senate the report of his committee’s 
.18-month investigation into stock mar- 
ket practices. The report, summarizing 
the evidence taken over a year and a 
half of investigation, offers no recom- 
mendations for new legislation. 


j 


National Labor 
Relations Board 
COMMISSION, just organized, 
found itself dropped into the cen- 
ter of a seething labor situation. 

It was faced with outbreaks on every 
hand and with 100 carry-over cases 
from the former National Labor Board. 
Immediately, youthful Lloyd Garrison, 
chairman of the board of three, de- 
cided that haste would be made slowly, 
and that policies would be shaped as 
problems were faced. 

Mr. Garrison said that the Board 
was empowered to suggest anything to 
anybody. But actually, as a national 
agency, its powers are limited to han- 
dling cases in which both parties agree 
that it should be handled. 

Principally the NLRB is charged 
with determining who should repre- 
sent labor in collective bargaining. But 
today many disputes are arising, not 
over representation, but over charges 
that one side or the other is not carry- 
ing out agreements previously reached. 

The Pacific Coast Longshoremen’s 
strike remained tn the jurisdiction of 
a@ special board. 

A meeting in Washington June 15 
brought the heads of 20 regional labor 
boards to the Capital for a conference 
to determine their future. Many are 
expected to be abolished. Others may 
continue to function. 


Federal Aviation 


Commission 
66 HAT DON’T KNOW about 
aviation would fill a book,” 


Clark Howell, Atlanta publisher, told 
President Roosevelt, who called to ask 
him to serve on this advisory commis- 
sion. 

“That’s why I am appointing you,” 
the President rejoined. 

“There is darned little I won’t know 
about aviation before I get through 
with it,” Mr. Howell told newsmen as 
the commission got down to work 
July 10. 

The next day Mr. Howell announced 
the basic program of the Commission 
for the next few months, as it sets 
about its job of correlating all avia- 
tion activities forming a definite avia- 
tion policy. 

It will: : 

1—Study aviation in Great Britain, 
France and Italy. 

2—Survey aviation flelds in the 
United States, during August. 

3.—Start public hearings in Septem- 
ber, when all aviation experts will have 
a chance to be heard. 

4—Visit aircraft 
plants. 

The Commission has its offices in the 
Commerce Building, close to the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce. Its functions, 
says Mr. Howell, will be constructive, 
rather than critical. Members will 
tour the country in a plane while 
Chairman Howell makes an inspection 
trip abroad. 


manufacturing 


WHAT THE NEW. FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE DOING | 


Federal Housing 

Administraticn 
“Te WORKING under my hat,” de- 

clared James A. Moffett, Federal 

Housing Administrator, as he sat at a 
White House desk waiting for quarters 
to be allocated to him for carrying on 
the new national housing law. Finally 
he secured office quarters in the new 
Post Office Department building. 

The developments in this field the 
past week were: 

Albert L. Deane, of New York City, 
was appointed Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the modernization of homes 
program. Mr. Deane has been with the 
NRA and is a former president of Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

Congress allocated $200,000,000 for this 
modernization plan, to insure loans by 
financial and industrial concerns for 
use of home-owners for renovation, re- 
pairs and other building improvements. 

Administrator Moffett, selecting other 
members of his staff predicted the 
Housing Administration will be func- 
tioning regularly within 30 days. He 
announced priority will be given the 
modernization of homes program so it 
will be under way before Winter. 

Ward Canaday, head of the United 
States Advertising Company, was ap- 
pointed Director of Publicity. He will 
conduct a campaign to sell home- 
owners the idea of getting loans so as 
to induce a steady flow of private capi- 
tal into the building industry. 


ing temporary 


past week included: 


Federal Communications 


Commission 

NIFIED REGULATION of all the 
vast network of interstate wire 
and wireless services is now in effect. 
The newly created Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, in the midst of 
its staff organization, has begun issu- 
orders. The Federal 
Radio Commission, seven years old, 
passed into history, its functions ab- 

sorbed by the new commission. 
The record of the Commission the 


The seven members named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were sworn into office, 
headed by Chairman Sykes. 

A blanket order was issued continu- 
ing in effect all licenses, permits and 
other existing privileges. 

Temporary licenses were issued to 
the Columbia and National Broadcast- 
ing Companies, authorizing mainte- 
nance of existing studios or other fa- 
cilities and apparatus for radio pro- 


Higher Living Costs 


From Crop Failures 


Nature Does What Government 
Tried for Five Years 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
like the present, when nature takes a 
hand. So attention is being given to a 
program of permanent farm reserve that 
will be supported by Government credit 
so that they will not depress markets as 
did the accumulations of the Farm Board. 

Two straws recently have shown the 
way the wind blows. 

One is the announcement this past week 
that a processing tax of 30 cents a bushel 
will be continued on wheat for another 
year. Accompanying was the announce- 
ment that an acreage reduction of 15 per 
cent for next year had been “tenta- 
tively” agreed upon. Actually, no reduc- 
tion may be required of farmers, depend- 
ing on what the world wheat conference 
does. But in any event, there is to be 
no abondonment of the machinery built 


grams to Canadian stations, subject to |/ 
cancellation without notice. 
Paul D. P. Spearman, of Tremont, 


Mass., was appointed general counsel at |) 


$9,000 a year, and Herbert L. Pettey, 
Kansas City, Mo., as secretary at $7,500. 

The 232 employes of the Federal 
Radio Commission were temporarily 
transferred to the Communications 
Commission. 

Announcement was made that the 
various communications services will be 
called on soon to submit rate sched- 
ules, for study of their reasonableness. 


| 


GETTING READY CHOOSE’ 


‘equipment, and to shed light on the effi- 


biased, Commission members will not ac- | 
cept any free rides on air lines, said Mr. | 
Howell. 

The Air Corps committee's report ig ex- 
pected to make recommendations about a 
change in methods of purchasing Army air 


Secretary Wallace 
Favors ‘Tariff 
Adjustment 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


ciency of training methods. 

The September hearings off the new 
Commission will bring to Washington | 
such aviation headliners as Col. Charles, 
A. Lindbergh, Gen. William Mitchell, and E ARE told that it is inconsistent and 
Eddie Rickenbacker. Said Mr. Howell: | unfair to ask our farmers to curtail 

We want information. from every pOS- | production while we permit any imports 
sible angle. of agricultural products, however re- 

At its first session Sept. 11 basic plans | motely competitive, to come into the 
were drawn up by the Commission.' country. Doubtless this position has some 
Further meetings were held during the merit in logic, but none if we wish to be 

£ ‘tile view of the problem. 

As executive secretary, the Commissfon It is true that ham we curtail produc- 
mamed Major Carroll Cone, Assistant Di- tion of a crop under conditions where 


- rector of Air Commerce of the Depart-! imports are likely to increase as a conse- 


which foreign countries possess advan- destroyed, and if no adequate substitute 
tages.” For 19 of these items the rate of is provided, then the Adjustment Act is 

duty in 1932 was over 100 per cent ad through, and so is farm relief. 
valorem. 
lie Play If prices of farm products are not as 
Consequently the effect of tariff protec- high this Winter as most farmers think 
tion has been to restrict consumption | they ought to be, certain processors and 
rather than to stimulate production, and’ politicians and metropolitan newspapers 


Let me make a pretty safe prediction: | 


And yet, no one to my knowledge has 
Suggested any other practicable way to 
finance an adjustment program. 

How Farmer Benefits 
By Processing Tax 
The great difficulty, just now, is that 


a lowering of duties on the commodities 
in question will -permit imports to in- 
crease without substantial injury to any 
important domestic interest. 


Denies Lower Tariffs 


Means Lower Wages 


Many people are afraid that a reduc- 
tion of our tariff would tend to lower the 
level of wages in this country, and bring 
it nearer to the levels prevailing in many 
foreign countries. Most of us know that 
this is a fallacy. Nevertheless I wish to 
make some observations on the point. 


will take advantage of that feeling’ many do not understand that connection 
among farmers to launch a vigorous at-' between the tax and the benefit payment. 
tack on the processing tax, saying, of I have been amazed at the fact that 
course, that the tax is responsible for the | many otherwise well informed persons in 
low prices; but if, on the other hand, Washington and elsewhere do not under- 
prices of farm products are up, if the feel- stand that connection. They forget, for 
ing among farmers is one of encourage- | example, that the farmer who cooperates 
ment, then you may be sure that the in an adjustment program receives not 
opposition will begin to stir up consum-_ only the market price for all his crop, but 
ers for the attack on the processing tax, a benefit payment on top of that for part 
saying, of course, that the tax is responsi-, of his production. When we say the farm 
ble for the high prices. price of wheat is 75 cents, therefore, we 
| Any way you look at it, the processing ought to remember that to the cooperat- 
tax is going to be in the limelight this ing farmer the price is 75 cents on all his 
coming year. If opponents of the tax crop plus about 28 cents a bushel on 54 


ment of Commerce. 

Only three members were present July. 
11—Chairman Howell, Franklin K. Lane 
Jr., and Edward P. Warner. A White 
House notary administered the oath of ' 
office. 

Jerome Clark Hunsaker, a member, is 
in Europe, but will take up his duties July 
20. Albert J. Berres arrived later in the 
week, 

Full Hearing Promised 
“We are not going into the past, but 


/quence, we are compelled as a matter 
both of justice and of common sense to 
take steps to limit imports as well. But 
to say that every dollar’s worth of agri- 
cultural imports, however remotely com- 
petitive with domestic production, must 
be shut out of the country before any 
curtailment of domestic production is at- 
tempted, is to fail to understand the 
problem. 

The only outcome would be to subsidize 
the less effective kinds of agricultural 


‘will go into the future entirely,” said Mr. 
Howell. The scope of the studies will be 
“unlimited,” including military, commer- 
cial, and private flying. A unified air 
service will be given serious study. 

“We are swamped with requests to sum- 
mon witnesses,” said Mr. Howell. “Every 
air transport company has requested per- 
mission to appear, as have the Army and 
Navy. We will hear all of them—gladly. 
We want to know every angle of aviation 
and from every viewpoint. 

Chairman Howell will sail for Europe 
Aug. 4 to study foreign aeronautics. His 
inspection will cover what Great Britain, 
France, Itaiy and other countries are 
doing to help the aviation industry; how 
they coordinate various branches of aero- 
nautics; what subsidies they provide; how 
they purchase planes and equipment. 

In a tri-motored plane loaned by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, other Commis- 
sion members will embark next month on 
a trip to every part of the Nation, cover- 
ing about 25,000 miles before they wind 
up the tour. 

Hearings to Be Public 

It will be the most comprehensive aerial 
inspection ever undertaken. Hearings will 
be held when desired by local groups. 

A staff of technical experts is being 
formed for the Washington headquarters 
in preparation for the Autumn hearings. 

To avoid duplication, and save time, at 
the hearings, interested organizations will 


_ be asked to name spokesmen. The hear- 


ings will be public, unless delicate ques- 
tions of national defense are gone into. 
In such cases, public policy will mean a 
closing of the doors. ~« 


The longest useful life ever lived by an 
airship came to a close Julv 11 when the 
Navy pensioned the “Los Angeles,” World 
War prize, to a life xf ground maneuvers 
at the Lakehurst, N. J., hangar. De- 
terioration of materials has made the “Los 
Angeles” unsafe for flight. This leaves 
only the “Macon” for airigible duty. It 
is stationed on the West Coast. 


Plea for Dirigibles 


With German-Dutch interests planning | 


regular airship service to many parts of 
the world, the United States should en- 
courage development of diligibles, said 


Representative Harter (Dem.), of Akron, | 


Ohio, where American airships are built 


Both the Army and the Navy will enter 
balloons in the National Elimination Bal- 
loon Races, to be held at Birmingham, 
July 28. Balloon training is regarded 
highly as a developer of qualities needed 
by dirigible pilots. 


Without trying for any records, Navy 
Lieutenant William G. Tomlinson, took a 
scouting plane from Washington, D. C., 
to San Diego, Calif.. in 15 hours’ flying 


time. For his achievement he received 
the thanks of Rear Admiral Ernest J. 
King. 


The Aviation Code 


Before the NRA is the proposed code 
covering miscellaneous flying activities 
and all branches of the aviation industry 
not yet codified. At a hearing before 
NRA July 10, the code was gone over in 
detail. Many members of the industry 
objected to the code, some to any code. 


_A number objected to paying any money 


toward code administration. 


‘production at the expense of the more 


effective, while still leaving us face to 


face with the problem of finding outlets 
for a large surplus of farm products. To 
exclude the relatively small volume of 
agricultural products of a more or less 
competitive type that somehow manage 
to ‘trickle in over the tariff wall would 
accordingly be worse than futile. 


‘Power of President 
| 


‘To Reduce Tariff Rates 


| Thus far we have had to concentrate 
our chief efforts on the internal program 
‘of readjustment of farm production to 
effective, demand; and it is altogether 
|clear that these efforts must continue. 
But there are at least signs that opera- 
tions on the other front, which until now 
have been for the most part passive and 
‘defensive, are about to become active. 
With the setting up of new agencies to 
deal with various phases of the problem, 


and particularly with the enactment of! 


the Recipracal Tariff Bill, we are now 
‘equipped to enter upon an active cam- 
'paign for the upbuilding of our seriously 
depleted foreign trade. America is get- 
ting ready to choose. 


Under the new Tariff Act the President 


is authorized to enter into trade agree-. 


ments with foreign countries and in con- 
nection therewith to reduce—or increase— 
any existing tariff rate by as much as 50 
per cent. I especially stress the words 
“in connection therewith,” because it has 
been erroneously assumed by some that 
the Act authorizes the President, simply 
at will, to alter any rate by 50 per cent, 
without reference to tariff negotiation 
with foreign countries. Not only must 
the changes in rates be limited to agree- 
ments entered into with foreign coun- 
tries; but in addition, since the purpose 
of the Act is to increase foreign trade, 
we must suppose that most, if not all, of 
the changes in rates will in fact be 


downward. 


Concessions Possible 
In Tariff Bargaining 

And this brings us to the crux of the 
whole matter. What concessions are we 
prepared to make in connection with our 
new tariff bargaining program? 

First of all, let me say that no conces- 
sions that amount to anything can be 
,entirely painless. There will, of course, 
-be many concessions that would, even by 
themselves, be of benefit to the Nation 
as a whole—and I think most of our con- 
cessions will be of this kind; but every 
one of them will involve treading on 
somebody's toes. 

It has been suggested that we could 
make painless concessions by encouraging 
imports of noncompetitive goods, such as 
coffee, tea or rubber. But we can, in fact, 
make no concessions on such products. They 
are not dutiable under our tariff, and our 
consumers already buy as much of them 
as they can afford to at world market 
prices. 
sion, we must make it on some commodity 
of which our Government is now hinder- 
ing or restricting the imports to the detri- 
ment of the foreign producer, and we 
must make it by removing such hindrances 
and restrictions. We are going to ask 
foreign governments to remove some of 
the duties and other restrictions which 
they place on our exports and they will 


rightly expect us to make similar conces- | 


sions in return. 


Those industries which have led the way) 


can’t get farmers to join the battle per cent of his production. 


And when 


in the trend towards higher wages in. 


| this country are the very industries which 
have shown the greatest ability to meet 
foreign competition both at home and 
'abroad. These are the industries produc- 
/ing automobiles and various kinds of ma- 
| chinery and those in general which em- 
ploy mass production methods. 

These industries have raised the level 
of wages in the United States above the 
levels of wages in foreign countries be- 


have been exceptionally effective. 


cause our productive capacities in them 
Our 
tariff, by fostering the growth of other | 


|against it, then they will probably get we scowl at the fact that hog prices 
consumers. Q are still below $5, we forget that the co- 


Says End of Process 
Taxes Means End 
Of Farm Relief 


operating producer gets close to $2.25— 
the amount of the processing tax—in ad- 
dition. We all want that market price 
itself to get closer to fair exchange value, 
but until it gets there, the benefit pay- 
ment provided by the processing tax 
makes up most of the difference. 

So long as the United States chooses to 
maintain a high protective tariff, it is only 
common sense for the farmer to make 
sure that he gets the equivalent of a pro- 
tective tariff on his products. In the case 


processing tax is the farmer’s tariff. Since 


‘processing tax enables him to sell on a 


of the producer of export commodities, the | * 


he has to buy on a protected market, the 


up in the past year. 
The Cost of Control 


The second is the statement of Secre- 
tary Wallace that many experts in the 
AAA think that the way to control live- 
stock production is not through produc- 
tion control for pigs or cattle or sheep, 
but through control of the supplies of 
| feedstuffs. This means that the compli- 
cated program of hog production control 
|may not be repeated. At any rate, it is 
going to require nearly two years of the 
processing tax to pay for one year of 
production control. 


At this point the drought enters again. 
It has been most severe on feed crops 
such as corn and pastures and hay. In 
many parts of the country, in fact, 
through most of the Middle West, which 
is the big feeding section, supplies will 
have to be shipped in from other sections, 

This means to Officials that the costs 
‘of feed are to be high, and that this 
|automatically will check over-feeding of 
livestock. That, in turn, may mean 
shorter supplies and higher prices. 
| Sensational changes have been wrought 
in the whole structure of the country’s 
agriculture by the weather of this Spring 
and Summer. A sharp shift in policy of 

having to oe made by the Government 
‘agencies as a result. 
‘protected market. Anything less would be 
unjust. 

All of us hope that before long America 
will choose to restore a large part of her 
foreign trade. But until that is an accom- 
plished fact, the farmers of America must, 
in self-defense, hold on.to and improve 
the machinery provided by the Agricule 
tural Adjustment Act. 

(Above are extracts from an address 
by Secretary Wallace before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Cooperation at Madt- 

gon, Wis., July 11.) 


| 
| 


industries in which our capacities are less 
effective, and in which wages are lower, | 
has retarded the long-time tendency to- | 
ward higher wages and better living con-. 


In order to make a real conces- | 


| ditions. 


| Not All Wage Earners 
‘Protected by Tariffs 


| It is not generally realized how small a 
‘part of the wage earners in this country 
have their employment protected by the 
tariff. Census data show that there were 
‘nearly 50 million “gainfully 
-workers in 1929. More than half of these 
were employed in non-manufacturing in- 
_dustries with which imports cannot un- 
der any circumstances compete, such as 
| internal transportation, gas and electric- 
ity, banking and insurance, building, pub- 
lic service, and others. 

Of the remaining half, a considerable 
part was employed in industries for 
which profitable outlets exist or can be 
made to exist in export markets, indus- 
‘tries which have been injured by our 
‘high tariff and the foreign import re- 
strictions that it has tended to encour- 
age. 

Another important group was employed 
in industries which could not substanti- 
ally be affected by imports. These in- 
clude various purely domestic industries, 
such as most printing and publishing; 
industries producing bulky materials such 
as coal, bricks and cement which are 
largely protected against foreign competi- 
tion by high freight costs; and industries 
using methods of mass production such 
as .ordinary textiles, pottery and clothes, 
‘in which foreign competition could not 
‘undersell the efficient American producer. 

At the most generous estimate, not more 
than one American wage earner in six is 
competing directly with a foreign wage 
earner. As our tariff system has worked 


employed” | 


34 Over Last Six 
Months of ’33... 


Second Quarter of 
34 Over Second 
Quarter of “33 « 


H(i Second Quarter of 
‘34 Over First 


the one has received a subsidy paid for | 


by the five. 


To remove that subsidy | 
quickly, however, would be disastrous; | 
whatever is done must be done gradually 


Quarter of . . 


and only after the workers and industries | 


involved have had an opportunity to make 
“necessary adjustments. 


Processing Tax Essential 
To Farm Relief, He Says 


_ In urging farmers to hold on to the 
centralizing powers of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, I am not shutting the 
_door against changes and modifications in 
that legislation or in the administration 


and in the light of a few months’ ex- 
perience, Congress enacted some amend- 
ments to the Act in this recent session, 
although other’ extremely 
amendments were not acted upon. Further 
changes will doubtless be submitted, for 
‘enactment at the next Congress. This 
process of change, of improving on a piece 
of machinery that was obviously crude at 
the start, is surely all to the good. 


tice, however, is the source and the 
Strength of the opposition to any changes 
designed to improve the Adjustment Act. 
That opposition, coming largely from proc- 
essors, was effective enough this Spring to 
prevent the passage of certain — vital 
amendments. Doubtless the next big push 
(of the opposition will be to repeal the 
Act itself. 

That will not always be admitted in so 
‘many words. The attack will be preceded 


| 


Advertising Gains! 


First ‘Six Months of 


% gain! 


% gain! 


% gain! 


advertising in the 


important | 


| The United States News carried more 


of it. In response to appeals from growers, 


first six months of 


1934 than in all of 1933 


The significant thing for farmers to no- , 


ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 


‘fied one mile) 


There is, however, a very considerable 
Air travel is doing right well this year. number of minor commodities on which 
During May, scheduled air lines flew high rates of duty are imposed by our 
2,699,342 miles, carried 153,331 pounds of tariff although we produce them in in- 
®*xpress, and flew 35,899 passengers. The significant quantities or not at all. The 
passenger miles sone pase car- Tariff Commission has recently listed over 
ota 
over, a good gain over May of last year ing manufactured commodities), which 
and apparently showing that air riders/are descrived as “dutiable articles more or 
sre taking longer trips 


by honeyed words of concern for the'| 
farmer; it will be made to appear that | 
some minor operation on the Act—the | 
removal of the processing tax, for in- 
stance—would remove a depressing influ- 
ence from the market for farm products. 


million and 350 types of commodities (the majority be- rhe opposition will call that, I say, a 


minor operation; actually it might be the } 


deathfliow. 


| less noncompetitive and with respect to; If you permit the processing tax to be’ 


i 


States News 
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FINANCE 


Legislative Gifts to Railway Labor: | 


How They Will Work Out in Practice 


Collective Bargaining Rights Assured to Rail 
Employes; New Methods in Mediation of 
Disputes; Retirement Pensions 


The labor organizations played a win- 
ning hand tn the shuffle of legislation in 
the closing days of the last session of 
Congress. 

‘They did not succeed in getting enact- 
ment of the 30-hour work week proposal. 
But the Railway Labor Act and the Gen- 
eral Labor Relations Disputes Act with 


their collective bargaining safeguards, the , 


Railroad Retirement Pension Act, and the 
so-called “kick-back” measure to prevent 
contractors from “chiseling” off a percent- 
age of pay ostensibly given their em- 
ployes, all went through Congress with 
fiving colors. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
did not apply to the railroads. But the 
Railway Labor Act brings them under the 
collective bargaining section of that act, 
giving employes statutory protection in, 
choosing their representatives. 

The new Railway Labor Law (Public 
Law 442) rewrites the Old Railway La- 
bor Act of 1926. It sets up a new “Na- 
tional Mediation Board” of three mem- 
bers, replacing the old independent 
“Board of Mediation” of five members. 
The new law transfers to the new board 
the staff personnel of the old. subject to 
such changes as may be determined upon. 


New Method of Mediation 


In Labor Disputes 


The new law for the first time sets up 
a National Board of Adjustment of 36 
members, 18 representing the railroads 
and 18 for railway labor organizations. 
Working in four divisions according to 
crafts, it is charged with adjusting dis- 
putes over grievances, rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions. If it fails to 
agree then the National Board of Media- 
tion swings into action in an effort to in- 
duce the parties in dispute to arbitrate. 
If they refuse, the Board of Mediation | 
certifies that fact to the President and. 
there is a cooling-off period of 30 days, | 
during which neither side is to take any. 
action. Then it’s up to the President to 
act by naming a special board or other- 
wise. 

The old law had no National Board of 
Adjustment, but authorized the creation 
of such boards by agreement between the 
two sides, with the same jurisdiction as 
the new National Board of Adjustment. 
Either party to an unsettled dispute could | 
invoke the services of the old board of 
mediation. 


The Board of Mediation under the old 
law was to use its best efforts by media- 
tion to bring about agreement and, fail- 
ing that, to try to get the parties to ar- 
bitrate. The arbitration provisions of the 
old law and the new law are.practically 
the same. 

There is nothing compulsory about 
mediation under either law. 


Collective Bargaining | 
Safeguarded Under Law | 


The new law says the majority of any. 
craft or class of employes shall have the | 
right to determine who shall represent | 
that craft or class for collective bargain- | 
ing. For the first time it makes it un- | 
lawful for any railroad to interfere with | 
the right of its employes to make their | 
own choice of representatives. | 

Aiming at company-controlled unions, 
it forbids the railroads to contribute funds 
to any. labor organization. It strikes at 
check-off practices by forbidding railroads | 
to influence employes in their choice of 
labor organization. An employe may, 
however, confer with railroad manage-— 
ment during working hours without loss 
of time and may accept the railroad’s 
passes. 

One clause of the new act has been in- 
terpreted as limiting the employes’ rep- 
‘resentatives on the National Board of) 
Adjustment. to the American Federation | 
of Labor and the railrway brotherhoods. 
This clause declares that employes’ repre-_ 
sentatives “need not be persons in the 
employ of the carrier.” 

The so-called Labor Disputes Act (Pub- 
lic Res. 44, 73rd Congress, which was 
whipped into shape when Congress 
dropped the Wagner Labor Board Bill, 
authorizes the President to establish a 
board or boards to investigate issues, facts, 
practices or activities of employers or em- 
ployes in any controversies arising out of 
the collective bargaining section of the’ 
NIR Act. The Act expires June 16, 1935. 

The President had formerly established 
by executive order the National Labor | 
Board, but it was hampered by doubt as 


boards in_a feW days. 


steel, 
|The new Board has inherited about 100) 


during the next four years at least. There, 


to its authority. The Labor Disputes Act 
places this body, now designated as the 
National Labor Relations Board, on a 
statutory basis. 

The new Board replaced the old one 
on July 9. The President has already 
designated its members. They are: Lioyd 
Garrison, Wisconsin, formerly of New York, 
once Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General and for two years Dean of the 
‘University Law School; Henry Alvin Mills, 
Illinois, economist and University of Chi- 
cago professor; and Edwin S. Smith, Mas- 
sachuetts, former State commissioner of 
labor, a labor compliance officer and once 
a New England newspaper reporter. Each 
receives $10,000 a year salary. ) 

This law is intended to strengthen the 
hands of the Attorney General in proceed- 
ing against violations of Section 7a of. 
the NIRA. The new board becomes the 
national head of all regional labor boards 
that now exist or may be created to mect 
strike problems. 


Secret Ballot for 


Employe Elections 

The Board is empowered, when in the 
public interest,” to order and conduct 
an election by secret ballot of any em- 


‘ployes to determine whom they desire to. 


represent them for collective bargaining 
purposes. The law authorizes such recu- 
lations aS may be necessary “to assure 
freedom from coercion” in respect to these 
elections, and it prescribes a maximum 
penalty of a year’s imprisonment or $1,- 
000 fine for any violation of the regula- 
tions respecting such employes’ elections. 
The old National Labor Board had similar 
functions but without prescribed penal- 
ties, and there was no provision for se- 
cret balloting. 

The new Board has the new power of 
compelling produciion of documents and 
appearance of witnesses, whereas the old 
board merely had discretionary authority 
to report to the NRA compliance board or 
the Attorney General any noncompliance . 
with the provisions for collective bar-. 
gaining. 

The National Labor Relations Board is 
set up within the Department of Labor 
whereas the National Labor Board had 
reported directly to the President. The 
new Board, however, reports to the Pres- 
ident through the Secretary of Labor. It 
will cooperate with the Department’s staff 
of labor conciliators. 

The new Board has telegraphed to all 
of the 20 regional labor boards, asking 
them to carry on until further notice and 
will confer with representatives of those 
It is arranging, 
conferences with the labor relations boards | 


set up by certain industries, with a view. 


to recommending to the President what 
special powers should be conferred ‘on. 
them, and also with tempeorary special | 
boards set up by the President to deal with | 
automobile and other industries. 


cases which were pending when the Na-'! 
tional Labor Board expired and on which 
hearings will now be arranged. 


Retirement Pensions | 


By Governmental Authority | 
The Railroad Ketirement Pension Act. 
(Public Law 485) is a new departure in> 


Federal legislation, though some railroads 


already have pension systems for their 
employes. It stipulates that each em- 
ploye 65 years old, or on completion of 30 
years service, Shall receive an annuity 
based on the service period. No part of 
any monthly pay in excess of $300 is to 
be recognized in determining an annuity. | 
By agreement between carrier and em-_ 
ploye, retirement may be deferred beyond | 
that age, but 70 years of age is the out-| 
side limit even by agreement. This law. 
will be administered by a three-man re-| 
tirement board, members of which will 
receive salaries of $10,000 a year. The 
retirement fund is contributed by the! 
roads and employes. The cost is. esti-| 
mated at $60,000,000 from the carriers and 
$30,000,000 from the employes annually | 
are 1,215,000 transportation employes who | 
would be subject to the law. | 

The “Kick-back Racket Act (Public Law | 


324) makes it unlawful to prevent anyone. 
from receiving the full compensation con- 


tracted for in public works construction 
financed by Federal funds. It is aimed at, 
those contractors who pay wages at gov- 


ernment rates but force employes to give 
| back part of the wage. 


The penalty is. 
a $5,000 fine, five years’ imprisonment, or 
both. 


_ 


GROWING WAVE OF STRIKES _ 
FACING NEW LABOR BOARD. 


[Continued from Page 3.1 | 


workers. Only those whose names are, 
posted get work. 
Efforts at Settlement 
What has been done to settle this issue? 


tion in San Francisco nad resisted sur-| 
render to the workers. 
Trouble at San Francisco threatened to 


spread to Portland. 


Mediators have been on the ground most | There, earlier in the week, shots had 


of the time since May 9. 


Late in June, been fired at workers ‘who were seeking to 


as a basis of settlement, the mediators obstruct the passage of goods. There fol-. 


proposed: 
1. That the union be recognized. 


lowed shooting directed at police and talk 


Started of a strike movement spreading to 


2. That matters of hours and wages be other groups. 


submitted to arbitration. | 

8. That there be joint control of hiring 
halls by unions and employers. 

“Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, says 
that the employers were ready to accept 
those terms. They were rejected by the’ 
union. The men take the attitude that— 
they are winning the strike and that there 
' 4g nothing to arbitrate. They are pictured | 
as resentful over conditions to: which they 
Ihave been subjected in recent years. 

* But while the whole coast has been af- 
fected by the strike, it is particularly ef- 
fective in San Francisco. 

» There the city at the week end was in a 
gtate of virtual seige. | 

Food supplies were low. Taxicabs had 
stopped running when their gasoline sup-' 
ply ran out. Street railway employes were 
joining the strike. Butchers, teamsters, 
truck drivers, chauffeurs and laundry 
workers joined the various crafts of mar- 
ime workers in walking out. 

Plan for General Strike 

A general strike of all organized labor 
was planned. 

*To meet ‘the situation, officials laid 
down a program of martial law. Already 
militia had been on the scene, guarding 
the movement of goods from the docks. 
But with truck drivers walking out, the 
goods stayed unmoved. 

‘Labor was intending to make a display 
of its power. The threat of similar ac- 
tien in Milwaukee, Minneapolis and To- 
ledo had brought capitulation on fhe part 
of The employers’ organiza- 


Struck. 


Minneapolis: 

Last May truck drivers in Minneapolis 
In rioting that followed two men 
were killed and the city was threatened 
with a spreading paralysis as the move- 
ment of goods was halted. 

Now the same men have voted to go on 


Strike again July 16. They had gone back | 


to work on conditions that called for rec- 
ognition of the union and _ increased 
wages. The claim’ now is that employers 
have not lived up to the agreement that 
they made and that a “fighi to the finish” 
is needed to get the question settled. . 

If the truck drivers and their helpers 
go out, they expect to be followed by other | 
tradesmen in the city. Their original ex | 
pectation had been that St. Paul workers’ 
would join the move. However. a strike 
vote in the second of the Twin Cities 
failed to show a majority ready to enter 
the fray. 

Officials are prepared to ask for troops 
to keep order when and if the strike ma- 
terializes. Housewives are reported stock- 
ing up on footstuffs to withstand a seige. 
In Steel: 

A threatened steel strike was delayed 
and possiby avoided in June when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cbhtained agreement of 
workers and employers on the selection 
of a board to deal with complaints. 

However, the activities of the so-called 
“rank and file” leaders of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers—the union in the industry — 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


SLIGHT CHANGE IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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last week in June. 


cepting lumber. All component 
higher than a year ago. 


NLY slight changes occurred in composite business index computed for 
Sharp drop in steel output was offset by marked 
rise in automobile production and slight gains in other components, ex- 


indices except steel and lumber, were 
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DECLINE IN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
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: |B pes to the holiday automobile production declined sharply and index | 

despite adjustments fell to lower level. 
Cram’s Reports was 30,493 units compared with 80,936 in the previous 
week and 49,921 in same week last year. 


Actual output according to 
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CARLOADINGS AT HIGHER LEVEL 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
chart) totaled 644,572 cars, increase of 2,842 cars over week before. 


Rise contrary to usual seasonal 
-carloadings for this year. 


in week ended June 30, (latest noted on 


trend and marked new high in weekly 
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STOCK MARKET DULL AND LOWER 


profits. Turnover was 1,894,000 


before. 


neverce. 


Renewal of Inquiry 


Federal Study of Charge of 
Monopoly in Industry 


The Government's investigation into the 


alleged monopoly held by the Aluminum 


Company of America will be revived. 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 

announced last week. that he is ordering 

the inquiry renewed. He said it had been 


held in abeyance pending the outcome of) 


a civil -uit against the Aluminum Com- 


/pany which was being heard by a New 


York court. The law firm of which the At- 
torney General was formerly a member 
represents a machine tocl company in the 
civil case against the Aluminum Company. 

Attorney General Cummings said the 
chief point of the investigation is to de- 
termine the spread between the price of 
aluminum and its cost 0° production. The 
Aluminum Company is controlled by the 
family of which Andrew W. Mellon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a member. 


impressed employers with their belliger- 
ence, 

As a result. the Republic Iron and Stee! 
Company, largest of the unionized com- 
panies in the industry, has notified the 
union that its contract with the company 
will not be renewed. It gives as its rea- 
son the “radical” attitude taken by the 
“rank and file’ ‘committee ,of workers. 
This committee is made up of the younger 
leaders. 

Now it develops that Michael F. Tighe, 
72-year old president of the steel union, 
who has held the job for 35 years, is ex- 
pected to retire. He is reported to have 
disagreed with the younger element in 
the union, and to have faced defeat. 

With the rise of more radical leaders 
would recur a possible threat to the pres- 
ent peace in the industry. 


Miscellaneous: 


Strikes were breaking out and were be- 
ing settled from one end of the country 
to the other. 

In the Petroleum Industry the Petrol- 
eum Labor Policy Board ordered the 
Phillips Petroleum Company to end its 
efforts to organize a company union. The 
Board laid down this policy: 

“It is for the emploves freely to choose 
such an organization (company union) if 
they prefer it, and any election that pur- 
ports to give employes an opportunity to 
express their choice must provide an op- 
portunity for the employes to vote on 
as many organizations or representatives 
as the employes may want to choose from. 
and must not be confined or restricted to 
a vote on the employers’ proposal alone.” 

In Indiana a_ strike of milk wagon 
drivers shut off the supply of milk for 


of South Bend. 


RONOUNCED feature of stock market is extreme dullness. 
evidently waiting for clearer indication of future for business and 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


Investors 


shares compared with 3,001,000 in, week 


Average price dropped to $84.46 from $85.13. 
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STEEL OUTPUT DROPS SHARPLY 
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| aeeamstaieeapes a drop in production in preceding week steel mills again 

lessened output to about 25 per cent of capacity. 
more grastic than expected and a number of mills were closed on the 
Expected upward curve of production will be quickly resumed. 
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COAL PRODUCTION RISES SLIGHTLY 


holiday. 


This recession was 
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RODUCTION of soft coal shows little change, daily average of output 

for week ended June 30 (latest shown on chart) being 1,944 thousand 

_ tons compared with 1,030 thousand in week before. 
present about even with that of last year. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX DROPS 


Level of production at 
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 agyrwvens of wholesale commodity prices compiled by Irving Fisher regis- 


tered first decline in ten weeks. 


two previous weeks and depression low of 55.0 on March 3, 1933. 


based on 1926 average as 100. 


BOND PRICES AVERAGE SLIGHTLY LESS 
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Figure 77.8, compares with 78.9 in 
Index 
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ORPORATE bonds showed no disposition to move either way although 
Transactions $48,400,000 par value compared with 
Average price of 40 corporate issues dropped 


prices were easier. 
$52,000,000 in week before. 
to $94.57 from $94.75. 


for the years 1923-1925 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as.a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


except where otherwise 


BEWARE BUREAUCRACY RISE: 
Into Aluminum Trade WARNING FROM JOHN W. DAVIS 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


take the place of the urge to better one- and be bound by them; to live under laws 


self, Which so far has been the chief mo- 
tive power in the world’s advance. 


Planned Economy 


And the Lust for Power 


Let the planned economy come if it 
must, but remember that it does not 
spring, like Minerva, full armed from the 
brain of Jove. It must be set up and op- 
erated by human hands and by the same 
sort of men, and no others, whose striv- 
ings under individualism, as it is alleged, 


passed by their elected representatives, 


‘and by these alone; to set fixed limits to 
‘the powers their governments may exert: 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended July 7, where available. 


| 


to be free from hourly superintendence: . 


to pursue their lawful callings in such 
manner as they may themselves elect. 
even to their own undoing; in short, the 
“Leave to live by no man's leave under- 
neath the law.” In this sense, “Laissez 


faire” is curiously like the thing our sires. 


,and grand sires gave their lives for and 
‘to which they gave the name of Freedom. 


have proven so disastrous. Where is suf- | 


ficient wisdom to be found? Who will go 
bond that sucn vast power will be sanely 
used? It is said that those in charge of 


the machine will at least be inclined to. 


follow puatriotic lines, unmoved by the 
sordid desire for gain. They will be free, 
forsooth, from the “profit motive,” and 
greed will no longer be an enemy to the 
general good. There is something in this, 
perhaps, but there remains a _ kind of 
greed that tempts men to do stranger 
things than does even the love of money, 
the traditional root of all evil. It is the 
lust for power, for popularity, for fame. 
Any candid observer of public affairs can 
testify to the corrosive power of this mor- 
bid appetite. 


The advocates of a planned economy 
will but deceive themselves and deceive 
others if they ask of men in or out of of- 
fice more wisdom or purity or strength 
than Providence has bestowed upon the 
race. 


I am sure that one who comes as I do, 
to law his humble wreath at the foot of 
the Old Order, runs serious risks. Some- 
one is sure to denounce him as a Bour- 
bon and others perhaps to baptize his as 
a Tory. He may be invited to be silent 
until he can bring forth some new thing 
of his own; although /it is not quite clear 
why one who sees ‘his friend driving 
readlong toward a precipice must wait to 
warn him until he can produce a road 
map of the disirict. 


A worse fate still: he may be charged 
with advocating the obsolete system: of 
society known as “Laissez faire’—a for- 
eign phrase and therefore necessarily of 
sinister significance. Laissez-faire in the 
historic sense we have not known for 
many a day. If one may judge from their 
outgivines, there are some to whom the 
phrase is but a synonym for the right of 
men to own and to accumulate property 
by their own efforts; to use it to their 
personal gain; to husband their savings 


so that the labor of today may supply to- | 


morrow’s bread; to trade freely and at 
‘will with one another; to make contracts 


Progress Still Possible 
Under the Old Order 


_ Thank God; with all their love for free- 
‘dom, they did not build a government too 
‘poor or too indifferent to protect the weak 
against the strong, to curb over-reaching 
and ruthless power, or to preserve for all 
the equality of opportunity ender the law. 
They had courage, we know, to make ex- 
periments in the hope of winning through 
to better things. They had enough mod- 
esty, we may assume, to realize that wis- 
dom would not die with them and that 
the laws they made might not forever 
prove ‘sufficient unto their children. They 
planned and planned and kept on plan- 
ning, as every generation, ours included. 


must do according to its need. But they. 


believed there was a limit to those things 
a government could usefully or even hope- 
fully attempt, and a limit also to the com- 
pliance the citizen should yield. 


Time has not made all their learning 
out of date, even if it has brought us 
problems they never knew. We no doubt 
must experiment as they did, with a clear 
perception, however, that experiments in 
government, unlike those in private en- 
terprise, are not to be too lightly entered 
upon; for the tempo and the energies, 
the drive and direction of a great nation. 
cannot be switched on and off or back 
and forth at pleasure like an electric cur- 
rent. Advance and retreat rarely lie in 
the field of equal choice. In the search 
for the Fortunate Isles we need not throw 
away the heritage we had on setting out. 

Surely we have warrant to believe that 
within the framework provided by the 
Old Order progress is still possible, re- 
forms are still practicable, and recovery 
is still attainable. In the court of reason 
and in the light of history, the burden ot 


‘from 


Our ‘lee-box’ Yields 
10 Millions in Year 


Alaskan Products Since 1880 
Exceed $663,000.000 


When the United States Government 
purchased Alaska from Russia bock in 
1867 that vast territory cost $7.200,000. 

Now the Geological Survey of the In- 
terior Department reports that in 1933 
alone there was taken from the mines of 
that country $10,366,000 in wealth. That 
compares with $11,638.000 in 1932 and 
brings the total since 1880 to $663.595,000. 

Out of the year’s mine production, $9.- 
701,000 was in gold. That computation 
is on the basis of goid valued at $20.67 an 
ounce,’ the cld price. It now is valued at 


$35 an ounce so that the gold output dur-- 


ing the present year, measured in dollars, 
will represent a sharp advance. 

Copper, silver, coal and lead are the 
principal mine products aside from gold. 
However, copper mining was shut down 
during the year owing to the low price of 
that metal. Silver is obtained purely as 
a by-product. 

One of the reasons why gold production 
fell off compared with the vear previous 
was that.a drought in Alaska caused 
Streams to dry up so that placer mining 
was curtailed. Gold is panned from the 
Stream beds in large volume. 


The Sharp Increase 
In Opium Addiction 


Opium addicts in the United States have 
doubled in number in the past 18 months, 
if calculations of Federal narcotic agents 
are correct. These are based on the fact 
that seizures of opium in that period have 
increased more than 100 per cent. 

Until early in 1933. opium smoking in 
the United States apparently was on the 
decline. But from that time, the illezal 
flow of the drug into the country has 
shown an alarming increase. It is believed 
to find its way in chiefly through Puget 
Sound and by wavy of Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Methods used by smugglers 
have pretty largely Laffled the narcotic 
agents. 

The chief source of opium is China, 
which produces currently about 10 times 
as much as the rest of the world combined. 
Present production is some 15.000 tons 
annually. 

On account of the large revenue derived 
from production of opium, China has not 
become a party to the International Con- 


Wo would vention for Limiting the Manufacture and 
Regulating ‘he Distributior of Narcotic 
The foregoing are excerpts from an Drugs. This agreement, drawn up at 
address delivered by Mr. Davis before Geneva in 1931, has been ratified by 45 
| the Institute of Public Affairs at the nations, including India, Persia, and 
University of Virginia, University, Va. Turkey. 


The Oil Industry 
Emerges From 
Period of Crisis 


Curtailed Production, High- 
er Prices, and More Jobs 
Under Program Headed 
By Secretary Ickes 


How the petroleum industry, formerly 
helpless in the toils of irresponsible overe 
production, is being gradually extricated 
its most serious troubles through 
Government cooperation is described by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
the Oil Administrator, in a report of prog- 
ress. 

The machinery used in assisting the in- 
dustry to set its house in order consists 
of three bodies, according to Mr. Ickes. 
They are the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, the Petroleum Labor Policy Board, 
andthe Oil Enforcement Unit in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Checking Production 

Excessive production was first curbed by 
the issuance of regulations, authorized by 
law, forbidding the interstate shipment 
of illegally produced or refined oil. Under 
the oil code, production was allocated, 
The immediate results were a decrease 
of about 14 per cent in production and a 
200 per cent rise in value per barrel. The 
price increase, to about $1 per barrel, left 
the price still below the level of 1926. 

The oil code also shortened the work 
week, thereby creating an estimated 100,- 
000 jobs for persons previously uneme 
ployed. 

These measures resulted in an increase 
of about one-half cent per gallon in the 
retail price of gasoline. This price ine 
crease 1s Said to have saved tens of thoue 
sands of gasoline stations from extince 
tion, 

Protection for Refiners 
The refining branch of the industry wage 


,Protected by the regulation of production 
‘through the code, 


which prevented the 
accumulatton of heavy ‘stocks bearing 
down on the market. 

In the marketing branch, the system 
by which retail distributors are bound to 
handle exclusively the products‘of one dis- 
tributor is in process of gradual liquida- 
tion aS agreements expire. This imove, 
decited on by the industry in January, 
1934, is designed to aid the independent 
producers and distributors. 

Production Control 

Production control of gasoline may be 
seen in operation in a recent order of 
the Oil Administrator. Looking beyond 
the formal communicaticns issued, may 
be discerned some such scene as the fole 
lowing: 

“How many barrels of gasoline may we 
produce in August, Mr. Oil Administrae 
tor?” ask the refiners. 

The Oil Administrator looks at his tab- 
ulations and charts, gets out his pencil 
and after some figuring replies: 

“Cut gasoline production in August by 
930,000 barrels. For that month, 36,270, 
009 barrels may you produce, and no more, 
Gasoline inventories are to be reduced by 
4.270,000 barrels.” 

And so it will be, if his orders issued 
on July 10 are. faithfully carried out 
and if motorists don’t tpset the inventory 
calculation by buying more gasoline than 
the estimates allow. 


The Federal Inquiry 
Into Utility Finances 


Trade Commission’s Study of 
The Insull System 


While creditors and note holders of 
Middle West Utilities Company, of the 
Insull system, were disagreeing during the 
past week over erorganization of the com- 
pany, past affairs of another Insull unit, 
Corporations Securities Company, were bee 
ing aired before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Correspondence from the files of Mare 
tin J. Insull,, vice chairman, was jntro- 
duced as evidence .in the Commission's 
utilities inquiry. A telegram sent to Mr. 
Insull, June 24, 1931, while he was in 
Pittsburgh, indicated that the Insull come 
pany had used a specialist to support the 
market price of Midd'e West stock. 

At another hearing, the Commission 
was given data about formation of the 
Power Corporation of New York, subsidiary 
of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, a 
property and stock holding company. The 
Ccmmission was told that the Power Core 
poration’s recorded investment in lands 
and water rights as of Dec. 31, 1932, rep- 
resented an inflation of $9,204,154 over 
the original cost. 

Further, it was testified that the Cor- 
poration increased the ledger value of 
“water power rights and priveleges” by 
$40,000,000 on Dec. 31. 1928, which was 
credited to an account called “surplus due 
to appreciation.” However, while the come 
pany was being examined by Trade Come 
mission economists, it was stated, this ape 
preciation was eliminated in July, 1932, by 
charging the account with the same sum 
and crediting “water power rights and 
privileges” with a like amount. 

In addition, it was testified that St. 
Regis Paper Company and Hanna Paper 
Corporation sold to Power Corporation 
properties and assets that had cost them 
$3.265.998. On the sale, they realized a 
cash profit of $2,134.002, it was stated, and 
an unrealized profit of 250,000 shares of 
Power Corporation stock which retained 
control of the properties. 


The Boom in Rhodesia 
As Price of Gold Spurts 


Business is humming in Southern Rho- 
desia. This British colony is cashing in 
on the devaluation of the pound, dollar, 
and other important currencies in terms 
of gold because gold is one of its most 
important exports. It receives more 
pounds sterling for each ounce of gold 
produced. The gold output in the first 
quarter of the vear was valued at about 
5.5 million dollars. This was 82 per cent 
of its total mineral cutput. although the 
colony is one of the largest producers of 
asbestos and is probably the world's 
createst source of chrome ore. 


A New Rule of Honesty 
In Sales on Installments 


Retailers generally make extra 
charge for goods beught on the instalment 
plan. or else give a discount for cash on 
instalment merchandise. Under a recent 
rule of the NRA retailers who fail to make 
it clear that there is a difference in cost 
to the buver of instalment goods will be 
regarded as violtaing the “inaccurate ad- 


ivertising” part of their code, 
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Policies of PWA:. 


Unsound Projects 


Not to Get Funds 


Waste Unjustified, Asserts 
Secretary Ickes; to Pro- 


tect Public Interest; In- 


spection by President 


“Even an emergency does not justify 
uneconomic or wasteful public works con- 
atruction.” 

With these words Public Works Admin- 


World’s Largest Employer: 


| 
‘Coming Out 


The Post Office 


of the Red, and How It Is Being Done; New 
Laws to Close Leaks in Revenue | 


| There is a rumor that another American 'not in the world. It has about 232,000 
tradition has fallen. This time it is the people on its pay roll. This is some 10,- 
tradition of a deficit in Uncle Sam’s Post 000 fewer than a year ago, and the de- 
, Office Department. _Crease has played its part in effecting the 
| Not until the last figures are in from estimated saving of $70,000,000. | 

the 49,000 post offices dotting every sec- Not that the Postmaster General ruth- 
‘tion of the country will officials of the lessly cut off 10,000 heads in the course 
Department confirm the rumor. But they! of the year. He didn’t. He merely did not 
‘don’t deny it either. The facts are: fill vacancies caused by resignations, 


| (1) that a statement was issued by W. deaths, retirements, and removals for 


| WHEN DAY IS DONE—RETREAT OF A NEW DEALER | 


istrator Iskes, reviewing the first year ac- | L. Slattery, Department Comptroller, re- 


complishments of the PWA,. lashed back, 
July 12, at critics of the National Recov- 
ery program who deplore the slowness 
with which the PWA has disbursed its 
funds. 

Mr. Ickes does not believe that public 
works should be a slap-dash affair. He 
likened the program to the start of a 
glacial movement—slow but sure. 

Spending Speeded Up 
To date, the glacial movement has 


porting an estimated operating profit for 
‘the year ending June 30, disregarding sub- , 
| sidies and franked mail; 

| (2) that the Postmaster General later 
stated that accurate figures were not yet 
‘available; when they were, the public 
would be fully informed. | 


| Whether the final statement shows. an | 
‘actual surplus or merely a virtual balanc- | 
ing of income and outgo, the occasion will | 


‘be a red letter day for the Department. 


cause. 

The balance of the savings in revenue | 
was brought about by economy in op-| 
erations, including furloughs, rearrange- | 
ment of routes and decreased outlays for | 
transportation, rent, supplies, and equip-_ 
ment. 

Of the 232,000 postal employes, some 
1,400 are required at the Departmental, 
headquarters at Washington. The total 
cost of running this part of the service 
is less than 3.5 million dollars. Postmasters | 


Not since 1919 has the Post Office paid its 


‘and their helpers, including railway mail | 


placed more than three-fourths of all pub- 
lic works projects under construction or 
contract. Since March, employment on 
construction sites has doubled, and the 
average weekly expenditure of PWA funds 
is now $30,000,000. Added to that, more 
than 4,000 projects have been completed. 

The recent non-Federal portion of the 
$40,000,000 made available to the PWA by 

the President is practically exhausted, 
Mr. Ickes said. “It is inevitable,’ he 
-added, that thousands of applicants are 
doomed to disappointment, and the coun- 
try might as well realize this situation 
now.” 

All through the sound and fury of the 
last 12 months, the Public Works, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ickes, has clung to cer- 
tain principles that can never be popu- 
lar, especially to the politicians. 

Conservator of Public Interest 

Preservation of the public interest is 
promised by Administrator Ickes as fol- 
lows: 

1.—Every PWA project a socially desir- 
able object, qualified on careful economic, 
engineering, financial and legal tests. 

2.—Repayment is expected on all PWA 
loans. Reasonable security is required. _ 

3—The PWA will not encourage locali- 
ties to become hopelessly bankrupt, no 
matter what the official attitude of the 
localities may be. 

4.—All projects are for the people’s wel- 
fare, not for private profit. 

5.—Misuse of PWA money is reegarded 
as a betrayal of a public trust. 

President to Visit Projects 

The last lap of the President’s vacation 
trip will take him through four major 
PWA projects, for which 54 millions of 
dollars was alloted last week in an effort 
to speed up construction work. The total 
allotment to date is now $195,740,700. 

The Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River, Oregon, the first of these major 
projects, will benefit the Pacific Northwest; 
increased development is expected through 
generation of cheap power. 

The Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir in 
Eastern Montana is being built to meet 
low-water navigation needs of the Mis- 
souri River. The Upper Mississippi Project 
is intended to make the Mississippi com- 
pletely navigable during low-water seasons. 

The Grand Coulee Dam and Power Plant 
of the Columbia Basin Project, Washing- 
ton, is solely a power project; eight gen- 
erating units will have a capacity of 700,- 
000 horsepower. Secretary Ickes awarded 
to the Silas Mason Company, Inc., New 
York City, The Atkinson-Kier Company, 
_ San Francisco, and the Walsh Construc- 
tion Company, Davenport, Iowa, the con- 
tracts for the construction which will cost 
$29 339,301.50. 

Secretary Ickes said that it was one of 
the most important projects undertaken by 
the Bureau of Reclamation since the 
Boulder Dam Project. The Grand Coulee 
— will be 300 feet high and 3,400 feet 
ong. 

Analysis of PWA Awards 

A summary revealing effects of the PWA 
program in construction’ contract letting 
covering June and the past six months 
was submitted to Public Works Admiais- 
trator Ickes by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, construction statisticians, 

1.—Those publicly financed contracts re- 
sulting from PWA allotments in June to- 
talled $73,308,200 or approximately three 
times the June total for 1933. Publicly 
financed contracts let last month increased 


clerks, receive in the aggregate an amount. 
hat | © sereg 
which may be estimated for the year at| 
ae nearly & bition dollars. The worst ‘about 280 million dollars. Mail carriers get | 
year was 1932, wheh the Department went “Ut 225 million. — | 
behind by 205 million dollars. __ For ‘transportation, the Department 
| /pays to railroads about 80 million dollars. ' 

: ) at ' And how much does it cost to print the 
|Higher Letter Rate \Sstamps? Less than a million dollars. | 
From a 205 million dollar deficit to a {eavy Cost Incurred 


balanced budget in two years of depres- By Franking Privilege | 
sion is distinctly something of an achieve- | 


: In giving the Department credit as an 
Pull an avail- efficient business organization, the frank-. 
| able el main outlines can nevertheless be ing privilege should be taken into account. | 
‘made out. It is estimated that if the Department | 
- The first step came on July 1, 1932, received its regular rates on mail sent: 
when the first-class letter rate was raised free of charge, it would take in an addi- 
from 2 cents to 3 cents. This increase is | tional 16 million dollars. This isn’t due 
credited with reversing the decline in rev- Solely, or even chiefly, to free use of the, 
enues, which had been falling at an, mails by Members of Congress. They ac-| 
alarming rate for the previous two years.| Count for only one million dollars of it. 
The year 1933 showed a rise in first-class Fourtecn times this amount is for mail 
mail revenue of $22,000,000 instead of a issued in the course of the regular duties 
decline which had been estimated at $52,- | of the various branches of the Govern-' 
000,000 had the letter rate remained at 2/ment. Another half million pays the ex- 
cents. In other words, the rise in rates|Penses of distributing newspapers and, 
put the department ahead some $75,000,000 | Periodicals mailed free in the county of 

But’ the rate increase didn’t do quite Publication. Free matter for the blind 


all that was hoped of it. In the big cities, | accounts for a mere $90,000. 


it sent large users of mail into a hunt| J ogs in Second Class | 
‘for cheaper ways of delivering local let= | pe : 
'ters. Some business concerns turned to And Parcel Post Matter 
the use of postal cards in sending out! Officials point out that the Post Office. 
statements and advertisements. Public Department is much more than a busi-. 
utility companies and department storeS|ness organization, and is rather to be 
arranged for the delivery of bills by meter thought of as an institution engaged in| 
readers or other employes. One large | spreading the benefits of civilized life uni- | 
merchandising corporation with thou- formly over the land. For instance, it 
sands of retail outlets in all parts of the | distributes nearly 4,000,000,000 newspapers 
country sent out its orders to store man- and periodicals at a loss of more than 2 
agers by the drivers of its delivery trucks. cents each. But thanks to this service, 
the mountaineers of Kentucky, the cow- 
boys on the cattle ranges of Texas, or the 
Of Mailable Matter | Tethonss keepers on the rocky coast of | 


mailable of places | terms as the citizens of New 
first-class mail han ecreased in the 
year by per cent. | Chicago. 

The Post Office naturally hated to see 
this business slipping through its fingers. 
So did Congress. With a view to re- 
gaining it, local postal rates were lowered 
again to 2 cents on July 1, 1933, Al- 
though there was a pronounced increase in 
the volume of such mail, a loss of revenue 
in 1934 followed, which was estimated at 
$17,000,000. | 

Again Congress stepped in to aid the Sibsidies to Air Mail | 


Department. Its aid consisted of two im-| 
portant new laws, too late, it is true, to And Shipping Industries 
And no account of the Post Office should 


| 


Check on Diversion 


form 


citizens generally, and_ especially 


dwellers in the rural regions, no longer 


‘have any’effect on the 1934 revenue, but | 


‘very promising for the future. 


One of these acts, passed by the 73d|conquest of the air. For the last year in| 
Congress, makes it a criminal offense to which complete returns are available the 
|put into private mail boxes any mailable operation of mail planes over 27,00€ miles 
|matter without the payment of postage.;of regular routes served to transport 6.7. 
‘This stops one big leak in the postal million pounds of mail. The cost of the’ 


business, through which advertisers and |service was $20,000,000 in excess of rev- | 


|distributors of bills were diverting mil-|enues. This difference is looked on as a| 
-lions of items outside the reach of postal direct subvention of the airplane industry. | 
charges. The Postmaster General already An additional $25,000,000 went for the. 
had the right fo regulate the use of pri- | encouragement of American shipping, this. 
vate mail boxes, but this law places be- being the sum paid for the transporta- | 
‘hind him a criminal statute enacted by tion of mail abroad on American ships | 
Congress. ' in excess of the revenue derived from the 
payment of postage. 


‘Preserving Monopoly 


ator Thomas attributed to Gov. Harrison, | plaining that there was no stabilization 


‘no commission from the State Depart- 
somewhat similar service is per-| 
ed by the parcel post division of the|tiate a stablilization agreement. 
Post Office. It transports some half bil- ‘Secretary of the Treasury 
lion parcels annually at an average loss |. 
of 6 cents per parcel. But the benefits of 
this service, not only to business, but to} 
to | 


need to be advertised. | 


leave out a mention of its services to the | 


Of Mail Deliveries 


| The second act makes it a criminal of- 


The subsidy to the airplane industry 


may or may not be increased by the low-| 


ering of the basic air mail postage rate | 


Underwood & Underwood 
Establishing themselves in the Capital, Government executives are 
making themselves comfortable for a long stay. Here is the home 
of Chairman Joseph K. Kennedy, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, where he finds peace from the cares of regulating 
Wall Street. The house has 30 rooms, 12 baths, and the 125-acre 
estate, overlooking the Potomac, has a swimming pool and a theatre 
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Mr. Harrison’s Trip to Basle and a Protest; No Stabiliza- 
tion of Dollar 


Aiding Depositors 
By Assessments 


On Bank’s Stoeks 


‘Millions of Shareholders’ 


Where Government 
Money Goes—— 


RFC Largest Spender as New 
Fiscal Year Opens—Federal 
Relief Account Also Heavy 


expenditures continue to 
go along at about.their average pace. 


In the week ended July 11 the Govern-. 
ment spent $202,000,000. Out of this total Cash | Levied to Curtail 
$144,000,000, or almost three-fourths, went Losses of Patrons of 


for the various Federal emergency activi- 
ties. The remaining $58,000,000 was re- 
quired to keep the routine overnment de- 
partments functioning. 

During the same week the Government 
collected $93,000,000. Its revenues failed 
to cover expenditures, leaving the Gov- 
ernment a deficit of $109,000,000. Approximately $35,000,000 was collected 

The largest emergency expenditures were ifrom stockholders in closed national 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- banks during the first six months of this 
poration. This agency alone spent $50,- | Year. «This money is paid over to the de- 
000,000 in the week. Second largest spender Positors. ° 
was the Federal Relief Administration’ Under the national banking laws stock- 
which paid out $40,000,000. /holders in a national bank are liable, in 

Public Works Administration spent $34,- |the event of the bank’s closing, for an as- 
000,000 in the week. The Citizen’s Con- sessment equal to the amount of the stock 
servation Corps cost the Government $16,- they hold. The Treasury Department has 
000,000 during the week. been levying these assessments during the 

These four agencies, the RFC, FERA, last six months as the final step in clean- 
PWA and CCC, spent $140,000,000 during ing up the wreckage of the banking holi- 
the week. Together they cost the Treas- day of 1933. 
ury almost two and a half times as much 100 Millions a Year 
as all of the various Government activities! Private estimates place the total amount 
combined. collected from bank stock assessments at 
_ The week ended July 11 inaugurated the almost $100,000,000 a year. Assessments 
1934-35 fiscal year. The rate of expendi-/are seldom collected 100 per cent; many 
tures and income did not change mate- stockholders themselves have been ruined 
rially with the shift in the bookkeeping ‘by the banks’ closing and are unable to 
year. ‘may their assessments. 

, As another phase of the closed bank 
Direct Industry Loans: clean-up, the Treasury is continuing to 


*!reopen closed national banks or to chars 


Flood of Applications jin; “moratorium decimated the banking 


Closed Institutions 


Stockholders in closed banks are hav- 
ing to “pay up” so that the depositors 
can get a part of their money back. 


A Summer excursion to Europe by a'Coolidge said the same for his depart- 
bank official has started another fight ment. 
between the inflationists and the “hard, Gov. Eugene R. Black, head of the Fed- 
money” men. eral Reserve Board and Gov. Harrison’s 
The bank official is George L. Harri- ‘immediate superior, put the capstone on 
son, Governor of the potent New York the denials. 
Federal Reserve Bank, and his Summer) No Stabilization Now 
jaunt to Europe landed him at Basle,| “I dont’ think the President has any 
Switzerland, wher the Bank of Interna- more idea of stabilizing the dollar now 
tional Settlements was having the Sum- than he has of flying,” said the laconic 
mer meeting of its directors. Gov. Black. “Gov. Harrison has no au- 
A few days before, the international thorization to discuss stabilization. He is 
bank had held that the way was open for | just over there on a Summer trip.” 
the United States to return to a broader! Under the Banking Act of 1933, no of- 
gold standard. At home inflationists im- ficial of a reserve bank can enter into 
mediately feared that Gov. Harrison's negotiations with a foreign bank without 
visit foretold another attempt to tie the | the express permission of the Federal Re- 
dollar more definitely to gold or to a fixed serve Board, which Gov. Black heads. His 
ratio with foreign currencies. denial, therefore, was defiinitive. He ex- 


Senater Thomas’ ‘Settlements had invited Gov. Harrison 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, ang that the reserve board had given 
leader of the inflation bloc in Congress, him authority to attend the meeting, but 
sent a 1,200-word cable to Gov. Harrison tg go nothing else. 
demanding to know his business in Basle,; The following day brought a cable from 
denouncing the fiscal policies which Sen-|qGoy. Harrison to Senator Thomas ex- 


and demanding that, instead of being sta- | 
bilized, the dollar be devalued further. 
Immediately high officials in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government started 
disowning Gov. Harrison. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull said Gov. Harrison had 


plan under foot. The bout was over, and 
the result was merely that now, as a year 
ago, the United States is still determined 
not to commit itself indefinitely to a fixed 
value of its dollar. 

Senator Thomas, not satisfied, under-. 
took to poll the members of Congress and 
ment, or anvone else he knew of, to nego-|thus to show that a majority of that gov- 
Acting |erning body is opposed to stabilizing the 
Thomas J.’dollar. 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during are: Eugene B. Milburn, president; and 


of Los Angeles. 
the following securities under the Securi- | 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues ee DISTI Cc ATION, Mo- 


. us, Conn.. a Delaware corporation, organ- 
may be sold to the public 20 days after Les > 


ized Aug. 31, 1933, to manufacture liquors 
filing, unless subject to a Commission and keverages; now proposing to issue 35,000 
stop-order. The registration follows: | 


sheres of Class A stock in an aggregate 

amount of $288,750, the proceeds to be used 

July 15 itor purchase of equipment, working capital 

and expenses. The purchase price will be a 

UNITED WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, Boston, & minimum of $5 and a maximum of $6.50; 

Massachusetts corporation organized June 6, the price to the public to be $6.25 to $8.25 

1934, “to secure to druggists the benefits of a share. Among officers are: Albert A. Fin- 

mass purchasing power.” Proposing issu-| elgtein, New York, president; David L. Nair, 

ance of $250,000 preferred stock (2,500 shares’ treasurer, and William F. Service, secretary, 
at $100 each), the company expects to use 
the proceeds to pay for merchandise and 
equipment. Among Officers appointed tem- 


both of New Britain, Conn. 
-MEDICO-DENTAL INVESTMENT CO., Stock- 
porarily for organization purposes are: H. E. | 
Price, Quincy, Mass., president, and J. Rufus 


‘plained that the Bank of International’ 


; | districts to which they are attached are: 


facilities. In June the Treasury issued 
permits to 40 national banks to reopen 
or open. In the closed banks which were 
reopened, there were frozen deposits of 
$33,777,000, 


Action by RFC on First Request 
Expected Within a Week 
The first Federal loan direct to an in- 


dustry probably will be made within the 
coming week. 


313 More Licensed 

The national banks licensed in June 
ye the total for the first six months 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-|°f the year up to 313. Involved in these 
tion is expecting to receive os its banks were frozen deposits amounting to 
branch offices this week-end the first of eager There remain 95 national 
the applications for one of the new di-|>4MKs, which closed fm the banking holi- 
rect loans to industry. Applications have day and which ive not yet been dis 
been flooding the branch offices but the ee of; they hoid $88,000,000 in de 
first one has yet to receive preliminary |P0Sits. 


h ntral|. More than 93 per cent of the national 
and be forwarded to the ce bathe Which failed te reason 


holiday have now been reopened, placed 
Once in the hands of the RFCs central); 4; 
staff, the first loan application will be ex- quidation, or succeeded by other 


banks. 
amined again, considered by the Board A , J 
of Directors and either approved or re- nother technical banking matter dis 


posed of by the Treasury Department 
jected. This action on the first week was the a na- 
should come within the next seven days tional bank was permitted by the banking 
or shortly thereafter, act of 1933 to buy and sell corporate 

Meanwhile, the 12 Federal reserve | stocks solely for the account of their 
banks, which also are authorized to make |tomers. The Treasury ruled that nae 
direct loans to industry, are perfecting |tional banks could act as such an agency, 
their organization. Each reserve bank 


but warned that the banks must not con- 
is required by the law instituting the loans |quct what amounts to a brokerage busi- 
have an industrial advisory commit- |ness, 
tee to approve the applications. By the 
close of the week most of the reserve 
banks had appointed their committees 
and were ready to function. 


Regional Committees 


Six of the regional advisory commit- 
tees which were formed last week and the 


ident, Milwaukee Drug Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; R. R. Monroe, president, Des Moines 
Foundry and Machinery Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; William R. Odell, Jr., treasurer, 
International. Harvester Company of 
America, Chicago, Ill.; George W. Young, 
vice president, Marshall Field and Co. 
Chicago, Il. 

Kansas City: Walter J. Berkowitz, sec< 
retary-treasurer, Berkowitz Envelope 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. Bruce Forrester, vice president and 
general manager, General Box Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

R. L. Gray, president, Sheffield Steel 
Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ed F. Miller, president, Miller Cereal 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 

F. C. Rooney, vice president, Manhattan 
Construction Company, Muskogee, Okla. 

San Francisco: Ralph Burnside, re- 
ceiver, Pacific Spruce Corporation, Port<- 
land, Ore.; Shannon Crandall, president, 
California Hardware Company, Los An-« 
geles, Calif.; Henry D. Nicholas, president, 
Tubbs Cordage Company, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Stuart L. Rawlings, Calaveras Ce« 


Boston: Albert M. Creighton, chairman, 
director, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Robert Amory, president, Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Winthrop L. Carter, president, Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Co., Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 

Carl P. Dennett, director, Griffin Wheel 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Edward W. Graham, president, Eastern 
Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 

Philadelphia: Charles E: Brinley, presi- 
dent, American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. Ebert Butterworth, vice president, 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John 8. Chipman, president, 
Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa.; W. 
F. R. Murrie, president, Hershey Choco- 
late Company, Hershey, Pa.; Richard D. 


ton, Calif., a-California corporation, organ- 
ized March 11, 1929, for ownership and oper- 
Sammons. West Roxbury, Mass., treasurer. ation of Stockton Medico-Dental Building, 
Among permanent officers are to be: J. 8.' and now proposing, under a plan of read- 
McMahon, Atlanta. president; A. F. Peschel,, justment of reorganization, to issue $351,000 
Atlanta, vice president and secretary, and 
J Rufus Sammons, treasurer. 


tirst mortgage bonds and 615 shares of cap- 
SAN FRANCISCO PARAMOUNT CORPORA- 
TION, 1501 Broadway, New York, and 225) 
Bush Street, San Francisco, a California | 
corporation organized June 21, 1933, and | 


ital stock. The building is subject to the 
mortgage securing the first mortgage gold 
bonds now in default. Among officers of the 
company are: I. F. Stein, president, and 
Lafayette J. Smallpage, secretary and treas- 
urer, both of Stockton, Calif. 


Wood, president, Millville Manufacturing | 
Co., Millville, N. J. (Main office, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Cleveland: Frank B. Bell, president, 
Edgewater Steel Company, Oakmont, Pa.; 
'Daniel R. Davies, president, Acme Ma- 


chinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Ed- 
ward C. Folsom, president, Ottawa River 


ment Company, San Francisco, Calif.; H, 
L. Terwilliger, manager, Ingersoll Rand 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


(A list of the members of the New 
York regional advisory committee was 
published in the United States News, 
issue of July 9.) | 


ccntemplating, under a plan of reorganiza- 


from 8 to 6 cents on July 1. The Depart-. |Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio; H. L. 


22 per cent over May despite the fact that fense for any person to distribute, with- 


approximately $1,750,000,000 worth of PWA_ 


construction has gone under contract and 
monthly declines in such lettings were 
forecast as the peak of PWA contract 
letting passed. 

2.—Total construction contracts let in 
the past six months approximately doubled 
those let in the similar period of 1933. 

3.—Publicly financed construction in the 
past six months totaled $571,000,000 as 
compared with $161,000,000 the same 
months of 1933. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation’s reports 


out payment of postage, more than 25 
pieces of mailable matter. Another’ leak 
| closed—making it impossible for a large 
‘organization to turn its delivery men into 
mail carriers. It should be understood 
that as far back as 1872 the Post Office 
Department was granted monopoly power 
in the distribution of mailable matter. 
This act puts additional teeth into its au-| 
thority. 

Two other acts passed by the 73d Con- 


ment is issuing a combination air mail 
and special delivery stamp costing 16 
cents. It is said to be the first of this 
denomination ever issued by the Ameri- 
can Government. 

An instance of assistance rendered by 
the Post Office Department to other 
branches of the Government is afforded 
in the sale by post offices of the so-called 
duck stamps, authorized by the 73rd Con- 
gress. These stamps, costing one dollar 


‘each, must be affixed to State licenses for 


gress strengthen the revenue prospects of 
the Department. One requires an addf- 


the hunting of migratory fowl. 


cover 37 States east of the Rocky Moun-/|tional fee for the cashing of a money 


The pro- 
ceeds will be handed over by the Post 


WESTERN LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CO., 

Omaha, a Nebraska corporation, 
rated Jan. 30, 1934, to process limestone for 
building, road construction and other uses; 
now proposing, under a plan of readjust- 
ment or reorganization, to issue $94,850 first 
mortgage bonds covering the company’s en- 
tire property, and 19,691 shares of $5 par 
value common stock, of which 5,691 shares, 
together with the bonds, are to be issued in 
exchange for certificates of deposit of bonds 
of the predecessor company, which had de- 
faulted in certain payments, while 14,000 
shares are to be issued uncer an escrow 
agreement. Among officers of the reorgan- 
ized company are: Harry E. Schellberg, pres- 
ident and treasurer, and M. M. Myers, sec- 
retary, both of Omaha. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS COMPANIES, 


tion of Granada Realty Co., which may be 
considered the issuer's predecessor, to issue 
$1,652,000 first mortgage bonds which are to | 
be issued to the Granada Realty Company | 
Ecndholders’ Protective Committee in cone)! 
siaeration of the transfer by that commit- | 
tee to the issuer of the property formerly | 
owned by Granada. This property is real 
estate in San Francisco on which is located 
the Paramount Theater Building. No divi- 
dends were paid by Granada in 1932, 1933 or 
1924. In 1931 Granada was a subsidiary of 


incorpo- 


Furamount Public Corporation. which was 
declared a bankrupt. March 14, 1933. Among 
the Paramount | 
Corporation are W. B. Cokell, president; J. | 
D. Van Wagonor, secretary, and M. F. Gow-. 
thorpe. treasurer, all of New York City 


DOME OIL CoO., Los Angeles, a California 


officers of San Francisco 
Cc 


Kutter, president, Black and Clawson 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio; F. A. Smythe,| 
president, Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, 


Ohio. | | 
Chicago: | Associated Gas 

er 

Company 


— 


securities of electric companies and gas 
companies doing business in Massachusetts. | 
Subsidiaries listed are: Turners Falls Power 
& Electric Co., United Electric Light Co., | 
Pittsfield Electric Co., Western ssachu- | 
setts Electric Co., The Agawam Electric Co., | 
Ludlow Electric Light Co., Amherst Gas Co., | 


Easthampton Gas Co., The Quinnehtuk Co. | 
and Western Massachusetts Agency, Inc. 
The company expects to issue $8,500,000 cou- 
pon notes in denominations of $1,000 each. , 
Proceeds will be applied to (1) retirement 
at maturity of the issue of three-year 413 
per cent coupon notes due Sept. 15, 1934, 
totaling $5,000,000, and to (2) paying prin- 
cipal of the issue of five-year 5 per cent | 
coupon notes, due Oct. 15, 1937, to be called 
and redeemed on or before Oct. 15, 1934, . 
and totaling $2,500,000. From the remainder | 
will be deducted expenses estimated at $46.- 
850, while the balance will be loaned to 
certain subsidiaries to retire outstanding | 
short-term notes. Among officers and trus- | 
tees are: George W. Lawrence, Greenfield, | 
Mass., president and trustee; W. Rodman 
Peabody, Boston, vice president and trus- 
tee; William A. Whittlesey, Pittsfield, Mass., 
vice president and trustee; Fred C. Aber- 


Falls, Mass., treasurer and 


| Office Department to the Department of 
Agriculture to be used for the establish- 
ment of wild fowl] sanctuaries. 


corperation, incorporated May 2, 1934, to, 
develop oil-bearing lands in California, and 
proposing to issue $225,000 in units of com- 
mon and preferred stock. Among Officers . 


tains and therefore do not reflect the ef- Order at an office other than the one on 
fect of wide-spread PWA allotments in Which it is drawn. 
the Pacific Coast States. The other law permits an additional 
During the week ‘ended July 13 the charge for the delivery of registered, C. O. 
Public Works Administration had alloted' D. or insured mail to a specific person 
nearly 95 million dollars for Federal and rather than to an address. | 
non-Federal loans and granis for projects., These charges can scarcely be called un- | 
Included in this amount is 5 million dole reasonable in view of the fact that the | 
lars to the NRA for administrative ex- | delivery of every registered letter costs the 
penses, 1 million to the newly established Department 9 cents more than it collects. | 
Federal Housing Administration for initial C. O. D. deliveries put it nearly 13 cents — 
the Department of into the red for every individual piece, | 
a administrative expenses of the and money orders cost 4'2 cents net after | ; | 
National Reemployment Service, $2,500,- the regular charges are collected. Insured | disposal for emergency purposes alone. 
000 to the Treasury Department to assist mail comes nearer to paying its own way, | In addition to this huge sum the Government has authority from Congress to spend unlimited sums for its 
in construction of new buildings, and $28,-|but even it costs 2 cents more for each | housing program, for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and for purchases of preferred stock in 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, a Massachu- 
setts voluntary association organized Jan. 
5. 1927, under a declaration of trust to ac- 
oulre and own the capital stock and other 


What Uncle Sam Has to Spend This Year 


Ts Federal Government can spend $12,600 every minute in the current fiscal year solely to fight the 
epression. 

’ The Treasury Department has announced that with the unexpended funds left over from the last 
fiscal year and new appropriations for the new fiscal year the Government has at least $6,655,000,000 at its 


61 Broadway, New York City 


crombie, Turner 


000 to the Executive Council for adminis+' piece than it brings in. closed banks. These “unlimited” expenditures may run the Government's total emergency outlays up close to |_ “Use 8nd Joseph F. Lyons, comptroller. 
trative expenses. If the Department loses money on all $9,000,000,000. | Forget the Future 
Wi d mag be asked, does | of the emergency expenditures will be at least another $3,000,000,000 for the routine Government De- Building, Baltimore, Proposing to issue vote | : 
make osses 7 artments j ng trust certificates representi 4,460 | 
In World’ “First, and most important, on letters  §12.000,000.000, an unprecedented total Cstimated total of Government expenditures approximately | shires of common stock ot ¥4.400 pat value Y 
n World's Motor Output and post cards—first-class mail. On every a oe wes re tion and liquidation of collateral announced | OU can 
- a ) p single piece of mail of this class, the De- A list of the emergency agencies and the amounts which they had available for spending on July 7 shows: | Sept. 1. 1938, by the ‘bondholders" protective : , : 
over e world, e for holders o nion t ‘ 
dustry hit ns Agricultural Adjustment Administra- River and harbor work ..... 174,353,603.32 Co. (a North Carolina corporation), Series | once you ve made it se 
a p DAL T Valley Authorit 21 A’ 6 per cent gold bonds. At the time of | 
upward the next year with an average enormous number of pieces—enough for, Less processing tax ........... 377.514.184.04 ey ee Fenn enes 63,609,914. the bondholders’ agreement, July 1, 1932, cure with a John Hancock 
rise in of 37 per cent, an- every man, woman and child in the. 717,989,597.05 wore is the 
of Foreign and Do United States to receive 73 in the course 279,998,164.89 meme Symon: bonds in the principal amount of $408.30 | Retirement Annuity. 

But the poeareed ‘ of a vear, or about three every two weeks. Commodity Credit Corporation...... 239 051,165.17 Home Loan Bank stock ......... . 44,654,300.00 Copesites under the bondholders’ protective | 
bounced up much the farthest in total Where Gains Were Farm Credit Administration... 180,205,577.72 Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. _51,000,000.00 mortgages on properties. situated in, or ag. te wart 
walk’ | we Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation— Federal Savings and Loan Associa- gacen® Asheville, N.C. Members of the | iS simp ay 
the average in percentage rise. In the | Made in Postal Receipts cane 49 097,200.00 | re are now for a uar- 
earlier year, American factories turned But to come back to the Department's ‘Capital 126,755,880.34 Wevember aul | peep 
out 69 per cent of all motor vehicles made; showing for the fiscal year just closed 980.525. ederal Housing Administration..... director of Union Liquidating Co... Inc ife 

in 1933, their percentage of the total was Some items on the revenue side will 84,136,522.84 Subsistence homesteads ............. 22,231,302.56 while November is vice president ond aires: | anteed life income when 
72. show a gain. These indlude a profit of eduction in interest rates on mort- Reconstruction Finance Corporation— tur, and Fisher, treasurer and director. . d ° 

To get down to figures, world produc- some 900.000 from the ‘sale of stamps ii casicculan svi eee 15,920,743.21 direct loans and expenditures...... 1,901,912,403.16 SHATTUCK PROPERTIES corPoRaTion, || JOU are ready to retire, 
tion in units increased from 1,976,963 to to collectors, a 200 per cent increase over Federal Emergency Relief Administra- Export-Import Bank ef Washington. . 11,008,068.25 nla Somanetidn lonemeamenn teh ak | d h l 
370.678 to 1.959.945. System also will probably show a profit Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. . 11,258,012.39 Administration for Industrial Re- ley, Calif., now eramaning’ 46° taste, under a | 

After the United States, the leading of well over $2,000.000 net. Civil Works Administration.......... 57,327,736.30 2,735,848.25 plan of reorganization or readjustment, | 
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“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 


BUSINESS STILL 


THE 


aordea)2s HE FUTURE of the NRA is really the future of 
¢ American business, the future of American en- 
é * terprise, the future of American inventive ge- 
KCr>a~<93% nius, the future of the profit system itself. 

We are discussing nowadays what shall take the place 
of NRA. President Roosevelt has before him plans and 
recommendations given him by General Johnson. He has 
also the suggestions of prominent business men and busi- 
ness organizations. 

The fallacy in most of the plans is the assumption that 
American business needs to be turned inside out when, as 
a practical matter, it needs merely where dishonesty has 
prevailed to be made honest and needs to be restrained 
in that sector where inordinate greed and exploitation of 
human labor has reigned supreme. 

It is the easiest thing i in the world to call business men 
and all who defend the Americanism of 150 years by 
harsh names. But this presents no solution. It doesn’t 
put 10,000,000 persons back to work. 

We are face to face, therefore, with schemes and plans 
for the re-making of American business in which the gov- 
ernment shall play a new role. 

_ Government somehow has become to many people the 
sudden personification of virtue, the citadel of wisdom and 
even-handed justice. 

But government is neither all-wise nor even just. Gov- 
ernment is a cumbersome, top-heavy, political-minded, 
politically selfish institution for the most part. 


v 


Example after example of po- 


HOW POLITICS litical cancer that eats at the vir- 
INFLUENCES THE tues of the idealistically inclined 
NEW DEAL TOO can be given. In these pages week 


after week are told the instances 
in which the spoils system has returned. The political 
jobs are more numerous today than they have ever been 
in American history. The present Administration has 
made a shambles of the merit system of civil service. 


But it was a mistake to have expected anything more 


from government. Some day the American people may 


. come to realize that the New Deal is in many particulars 


the same old deal. Some day the victims of political chi- 
canery and political manipulation of public offices and 
public money may rise in their wrath and demand a purg- 
ing of all political influences in government from top to 
bottom. The reaction against political preferred lists and 
political pools may eventually become more extreme than 
that which set in against the money changers of Wall 
Street. 

But certainly those who know the ineptitude of govern- 
ment will hardly wish government to play the control- 
ling part in any economic structure. 

Government’s obligation is primarily that of policeman 
when it is not that of helpful guide or mediator. But most 
of our troubles which have come to the surface during the 
depression can be traced to the failure of government to 


enforce the laws it already had enacted. 


Let us take a concrete example. The State of New 
York had jurisdiction over the Stock Exchange before 


1929. If the Governor of New York, who happens now 


to be President of the United States, had chosen to drive 
the money-changers from the temple maybe we would not 
have had a panic or a depression. At least, it is as logical 
to argue that the government of the State of New York 
could have prevented the debacle within its borders as it 
is to assume today that the Federal Government can 
somehow legislate morals and put ethics where there has 
been no ethics. . 
v 


REGULATION OF The NRA was a brilliant con- 


cept. It was predicated on the 
idea that discipline, especially 
self-discipline, was essential to 
American business. For years 


IS A PROBLEM 


business has been groping, through trade associations, to . 


reach some form of coordination of competitive units se 
that dishonest and unfair trade practices might be elimi- 
nated. The depression gave an excellent background for 
the formation of codes, or rather organization of industries 
or businesses, into groups, crafts or guilds. - 

We now have the outline. What shall we do with it? 
General Johnson leans toward the idea of having business 
regulate itself, but with government exercising the veto 
power. There is much talk of self-regulation, as if com- 
petitors will ever be satisfied to police one another. 

Then there is the Blue Eagle boycott. Any plan which 
rests upon a threat of punishment in which government 
seeks to discriminate between competitors, some of 
whom may have low-cost operations and some of whom 
may have high-cost companies, is doomed to failure. 

Equalization of competition is not the function of gov- 
ernment any more than it is within the power of the Presi- 
dent to endeavor to bring about a redistribution of brains 
in the world of production and distribution. The moment 
the governmental factor is interjected as a stabilizing 


GOVERNMENT 


INTERFERENCE 


FUTURE THE NRA 


Government Supervision of Business Means Government Responsibility For Business- -- 
Principle of Self Regulation Is Theoretical Not Practical---Prevention of Monopoly and 
Unfair Competition Is the Only Role For Government 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


force in economics government becomes an economic 
partisan. 

To the extent that government has intervened to pre- 
vent a continuance of child labor, to the extent that mini- 
mum wages have been introduced, government has played 
a proper role. But the principle of collective bargaining 
sponsored by a well-intentioned government has now re- 
sulted in such industrial warfare and chaos as to make it 
doubtful whether the advantages have really outweighed 
the disadvantages. 


It is a fundamental right of la- 
bor to refuse to work against its 
will. It is a fundamental right of 
the employer to hire whom he 
will. Any other scheme means 
government control and government responsibility. And 
the moment government undertakes to manage business 
it must find ways and means of making business profita- 
ble. It must either abolish the profit system and nation- 
alize all business and industry, depending on political gov- 


NO MIDDLE 
GROUND FOR 


ernment to do the managing, with political pull ard graft . 


in the ascendancy, or it must recognize the private initia- 
tive system as the only one that will really pull us out of 
the depression. 

There is no middle ground between government med- 
dling or government control with all its attendant re- 
sponsibilities for the success of enterprise, on the one 
hand, and government stimulus, government guidance 
and even government enforcement of the laws of iraud 
and dishonesty on the other. Anything which attempts 
to combine the two extremes into the favorite middle 
ground so often sought out by pussy-footing politicians is 
bound to result in the breakdown of business and more 
deflation. 

Capital is hesitant today because governmental policies 
are uncertain. Government may want to regulate busi- 
ness, but it may have to take over business in order to 
exercise its desire to regulate. 


v 


_ For the last fortnight official 
Washington has been trying to 


WITH NATURAL reassure business. General John- 
LAWS HARMFUL °°" is on a speaking tour extoll- 


ing the merits of NRA. Unques- 
tionably he is right when he points to the emergency jus- 
tification of NRA. 

But we have arbitrarily interfered with the natural laws 
of business. We are suffering today from the glut in pro- 
duction which perfectly human persons bestirred them- 
selves to attain when they heard of the restrictions which 


NRA was about to impose or the wage regulations which © 


were going to mean additions to the cost side of business. 

Speculation in commodities has followed government 
hints of higher price levels, whilst the consumer has stood 
aside more and more rebellious every day until some 
major lines finally had to recognize the weakness of their 
high-price psychology and reverse the engines so as to 
sell a larger volume at a lower price. Labor got the benefit 
of the increase in wages, but business absorbed the arbi- 
trary charge at a cost that drove some of the marginal 
producers out altogether. 


Again and again the NRA theory of arbitrary cost-. 


raising has benefited the efficient and driven the smaller 
units out. It is in that sense that the total volume of 
business has gone in larger measure to the big units and 
this in itself has led to the cry of monopoly. 

There is no substitute for the human and natural law of 
the survival of the fittest. Inefficient units drop out and 


defeat is attested by the bankruptcies and failures of un- 
successful merchandisers or over-capitalized corporations. 
But when government intervenes either to maintain in 
business by financial aid or by higher price levels those 
units which ordinarily would liquidate then it is high time 
to question the wisdom of government at the controls. 
| 

SOME RESULTS The area of competition must 

not be narrowed by government 
OF ATTEMPTS action. The biggest item in many 
AT CONTROL industries is labor cost. Govern- 

ment price-fixing has come a 
cropper already in many lines. Government control of 
wages really is a form of price-fixing. It is certainly an 
arbitrary control over a big item in cost. 

Already we have seen the effects of government inter- 
ference with the prevailing wage in the construc- 
tion industries. Congress insisted on specifying that 
the highest wages should be paid on government projects. 
This tended to demoralize wage levels in localities where 
government buildings were under construction or where 
negv public works projects were to be launched. 

Another illustration. Today on the Pacific Coast irre- 
sponsible labor leaders have fomented strikes. The gov- 
ernment endeavors to persuade and coax the recalcitrants, 
but to no avail. Does the government use its powers 


LABOR ARE 


vested in the Executive through the National Industrial 
Recovery Act whereby labor unions can be deprived of 
their rights of collective bargaining and other benefits of 
the act if they do not conform to Presidential regulations? 
It does not. Government does not dare to penalize labor for 
here is an organized minority with bi-partisan strength 
at the polls. | 

Big business and small business must come under codes. 
A blanket code for the service industries and miscellaneous 
types of business activity is announced as a sort of “clean- 


up.” Does any government official dare to offer a clean-up’ 


code for labor unions? Is there any government super- 
vision of finances of labor unions as there is over the bud- 
gets of all code authorities? Of course not. 

Ninety per cent of the men who 
toil with their hands would like 
to see the government afford 
SO OFTEN MET them protection against those in 

their midst who wish to interrupt 
employment. If government control over business is jus- 
tified it must in the end include control over every aspect 
of cost in business. 

It will be noted that when the R. F. C. lends money now- 
adays it requires a schedule of costs—not merely a limita- 
tion on salaries but there must be no general increases in 
expense without consulting the government. This form of 
control through the lending process is what the public 
has condemned when exercised by private bankers. It has 
suddenly become proper for the government to veto busi- 
ness expenses. This is a short step to complete manage- 
ment and responsibility. 

Will government use such a veto when labor threatens 
a strike for higher wages? 

There need be no doubt about the answer. Government 
will yield to the demands of labor and will approve in- 
creased labor costs because the voting power of labor is 
a part of the system of political cowardice which makes 
government control over business so absurdly impractical. 

The NRA has been a great laboratory. The way in 
which codes have been modified by political pressure or 
through the influence of heavy campaign contributors has 
been all too transparent. Privileges are still sold here- 
abouts to the highest bidder, and if you doubt it look over 
the list of appointments to powerful and influential pub- 
lic offices. Look, too, at the close connection between the 


WHY DEMANDS 


active political campaigners, the members of the national — 


committee and the most important posts in government 
itself. 


NRA has taught us two simple 


SIMPLE FACTS facts—first, labor relations can- 
TAUG HT BY NRA be by 
EXPERIMENTS government without arbitrarily 


upsetting the whole private busi- 
ness mechanism, and, second, arbitrary cost items, im- 
posed by the fat of government, destroy the stability of 
the economic structure and unbalance the many inter- 
related factors of economic life. 

We have this choice: We can go to the communistic 
system of complete state control over the affairs of the in- 
dividual, including the confiscation of capital—a system 
which is as logical as it is plausible if the slate could 
be wiped clean of all wealth and property rights—or we 
can maintain the private initiative idea and apply those 
restraints which public opinion has always and always will 
sanction, namely, the restraints upon greed, upon social 
irresponsibility, upon the exploitation of human beings. 

But such restraints should be defined explicitly. They 
should not be left to the whim of the bureaucrat or the 
caprice of the political pooh-bahs. 

Unfair competition is definable. It does not imply 
equalization of competition either by government funds 
or by political pull. There is ample law and ample ma- 
chinery for the determination of what is or is not an unfair 
trade practice. The codes will provide an excellent cbear- 
ing house for such information and for the primary de- 
tection of those who violate the rules of fair play and 
common honesty. 

The best thing that could happen to NRA would be to 
transform it into a bureau for the expansion of domestic 
commerce, transferring to the Labor Department the task 
of mediating labor disputes and to the Department of Jus- 
tice the job of detecting and punishing the crooks and 
chiselers who violated most of the ten commandments 
long before the NRA was born and since. 

Some day it may dawn on those in charge of cena 
ment today that their problem is to build business up and 
not tear it down. And that quite as much attention ought 
to be given to making the machine work as to the adjust- 
ment of brakes to retard the pace when speed has become 
excessive. 

NRA has really served a useful purpose—it has outlined 
the limits of government interference and government in- 
trusion and pointed the way to less and less interference as 
the sole hope of a reconstructed economy. 
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